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TAMPA  BAY  HOTEL,  REUNION  HEADQUARTERS 

In  the  heart  of  a beautiful  park  bordering  the  Hillsborough  River  is  the 
Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  which  will  be  official  headquarters  for  the  reunion  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  April  5-8.  Here  will  be  quartered  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
U.  C.  V.,  and  other  leading  officers  of  the  organization,  with  their  staffs  and 
official  ladies.  Tampa  is  preparing  a splendid  entertainment  for  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Confederacy. 
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Florida’s  Friendly  City, 
invites  Veterans,  Sons  of  Confederate  Veter- 
ans, and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  to  visit  beauti- 
ful Manatee  County  during  the  Tampa  Reunion  in  April. 


MANATEE  COUNTY  is  the  vegetable -raising  center  of  the 
Gulf  Coast,  and  BRADENTON  is  the  capital  city. 

MODERN  HOTELS,  Playgrounds,  Hospitality,  and  Sunshine. 


BRADENTON  is  doing  its  part  to  welcome  Veterans  who  come 
to  see  the  famous  Gamble  Mansion. 


FOR  BOOKLET  OR  ANY  INFORMATION,  WRITE 

Bradenton  Chamber  of  Commerce 


“The  Trunk  Line  of  the  Confederacy” 


During  the  bitter,  decisive  fighting  of  1864  about  Petersburg,  a rail- 
road known  as  “The  Trunk  Line  of  the  Confederacy”  supplied 
food  for  men  and  guns  to  the  forces  of  General  Lee. 

Forts  “Hell”  and  “Damnation”  have  long  ceased  spitting  fire  and 
death  at  each  other,  but  “The  Trunk  Line  of  the  Confederacy,’’  now 
a part  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  is  proud  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  serve  again  the  men  of  the  Confederate  army. 

Through  car  and  train  service  to  Tampa  via  the  Coast  Line  offers  the 
only  route  via  Palatka,  Deland,  Sanford,  Winter  Park,  Orlando,  Kis- 
simmee, Haines  City,  and  Lakeland. 

Visitors  to  the  Tampa  Reunion  who  have  their  tickets  routed  “Via 
Atlantic  Coast  Line”  are  assured  of  a comfortable  trip  through  the 
most  interesting,  beautiful,  and  highly  developed  section  of  the  South 
and  Florida. 

Our  resources  of  men  and  material  are  at  the  service  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  and  affiliated  organizations  for  the  Tampa  Re- 
union, April  5-8,  1927. 

W.  J.  Craig,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 


WELCOME  TO  TAMPA. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Gen  M.  D.  Vance,  Little  Rock,  Ark Commander  in  Chief 

Gen.  H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan,  7219  Elm  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General 
Gen.  W.  D.  Matthews,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Chaplain  General 

DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gen.  E.  D.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Gen.  Hal  T.  Walker,  Montgomery,  Ala Army  of  Tennessee 

Gen.  J.  C.  Foster,  Houston.  Tex Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Alabama — Jasper 

Arkansas — Little  Rock 

Florida — Tallahassee 

Georgia — Vidalia 

Kentucky— Richmond 

Louisiana — Coushatta 

Maryland — Baltimore 

Mississippi — Magnolia 

Missouri — Kansas  City 

North  Carolina,  Ansonville 

Oklahoma — T ulsa 

South  Carolina — Columbia. 

Tennessee — Nashville 

Texas — Abilene 


. . . .Gen.  T.  P.  Lamkin 

Gen.  J.  W.  Hollis 

. .Gen.  T.  J.  Appleyard 
Gen.  M.  G.  Murchison 
Gen.  N.  B.  Deatherage 
..Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens 
.Gen.  H.  M.  Wharton 
. . .Gen.  W.  M.  Wroten 
. . . . Gen.  A.  A.  Pearson 

Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

Gen.  J.  A.  Yeager 

.Gen.  D.  W.  McLaurin 
Gen.  John  P.  Hickman 
Gen.  R.  A.  Miller 


V irginia — Petersburg 


Gen.  Homer  Atkinson 


West  Virginia — Lewisburg 


Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 


California — Los  Angeles 


Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 


HONORARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gen.  C.  I.  Walker,  Charleston,  S.  C Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  James  A.  Thomas,  Dublin,  Ga Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Fort  Worth,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Mathews,  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  for  Life 


INVITATION  TO  OLD  COMRADES. 

Capt.  James  Dinkins  wishes  to  get  in  communication  with 
any  surviving  comrades  of  war  days  who  served  with  Chal- 
mers’s Escort  under  Forrest,  and  extends  to  them  an  invita- 
tion to  have  dinner  with  him  at  Tampa 'during  the  reunion. 
Address  him  at  1727  Bordeaux  Street.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


BY  SUMTER  L.  LOWRY,  CHAIRMAN  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
CONFEDERATE  REUNION,  TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tampa,  the  beautiful  Bay  City,  Queen  of  the  West  Coast, 
and  Florida’s  metropolis,  is  awaiting  eagerly  the  coming  of 
the  Confederate  veterans,  their  wives,  children,  grandchil- 
dren, and  friends  in  attendance  upon  what  we  hope  will  be 
the  greatest  reunion  in  the  history  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans. 

The  name  “Tampa,”  you  know,  is  an  Indian  word,  meaning 
“Big  Town,”  and  when  you  arrive  and  look  around  a little 
you  will  concede  the  fact  that  Tampa  is  living  up  to  her  name. 
She  is  a “big  town,”  having  doubled  her  population  in  the  last 
five  years;  and  she  is  still  growing. 

Tampa  has  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a great  city — 
advantageous  situation,  unusual  natural  resources,  beauty, 
salubrious  climate,  fine  water,  splendid  educational  facilities, 
rail,  water,  and  air  connection  with  the  outer  world,  amuse- 
ments of  great  variety  and  highest  character,  and,  best  of  all, 
a citizenry  than  which  there  is  no  finer  in  all  America. 

Guests  of  our  city  for  the  first  time  always  express  surprise 
at  the  size,  enterprise,  and  substantial  permanence  of  the 
place.  Tampa’s  growth  has  not  been  of  a mushroom  charac- 
ter, but  the  kind  of  development  that  means  a looking  ahead 
to  a useful  and  expanding  future;  not  just  a little  flash-in-the- 
pan,  temporary  civic  spurt,  to  end  in  a few  years  or  to  de- 
generate in  the  course  of  a brief  period,  but  a great  city,  great- 
ly planned,  and  growing  greater  all  the  time. 

Florida  is  not  merely  a playground  for  the  idle  rich  or  an 
open-air  sanitarium  for  the  nation’s  invalids.  The  pleasure 
seeker  finds  much  here  to  interest  and  entertain  him,  and  the 
sick  and  enfeebled  are  always  benefited  by  a sojourn  beneath 
our  sunny  skies  and  beside  our  blue  waters;  but  the  real  Florid- 
ian, whether  native  or  imported,  is  a sturdy,  hustling,  ener- 
getic, wide-awake  person  with  a vision  and  with  initiative, 
courage,  and  persistence  enough  to  make  that  vision  a reality. 

Now  Tampa  wants  to  show  her  guests  at  the  reunion  all  of 
her  beauty  spots  and  the  many  objects  of  her  civic  pride  and 
interest. 

Your  headquarters  will  be  thr  beautiful  Tampa  Bay  Hotel, 
whose  gray  minarets  silhouett/id  against  the  sky  offer  a ro- 
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mantic  appeal,  seen  at  any  time  of  day  or  in  the  soft  moon- 
light. This  is  the  only  municipally  owned  hotel  in  America 
and  is  unique  in  many  respects.  Its  Moorish  architecture 
attracts  the  attention  at  once,  and  its  furnishings,  including 
many  priceless  art  treasures,  fascinate  the  lover  of  the  antique 
and  the  historic. 

This  hotel  has  for  its  setting  Plant  Park,  which  is  a remark- 
able arboretum,  containing  many  historic  and  unusual  trees 
and  shrubs.  Here,  twice  each  day  during  the  season,  Bach- 
man’s “ million-dollar  band,”  one  of  the  foremost  musical 
aggregations  in  America,  renders  a program  of  both  popular 
and  classical  music.  This  park  also  contains  a municipal 
playground  and  tennis  court,  and  the  beautiful  ‘‘Jewel  Box 
Tea  Garden,”  which  is  a brilliant  spot  by  day  or  night  and  a 
popular  resort  for  the  hungry  or  the  socially  inclined. 

Just  a few  steps  away  one  will  find  the  new  $750,000  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium,  with  a seating  capacity  of  2,000,  where  the 
reunion  sessions  will  be  held. 

All  the  veterans  will  be  quartered  in  barracks  located  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  Auditorium  and  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  Tampa  Bay  Hotel.  Meals  and  quarters  will  be 
furnished  to  all  who  desire  entertainment. 

The  city  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  size  of  its  fine 
hotels,  which  are  conveniently  located  and  have  every  mod- 
ern comfort.  Rates  will  be  made  by  them  for  the  reunion 
guests.  The  railroads,  steamship  and  bus  lines  will  also  make 
rates  and  offer  many  alluring  side  trips  to  other  points  of 
interest. 

Tampa  has  138  churches,  many  of  them  majestic  and  beau- 
tiful, representing  all  shades  of  religious  thought;  and  the  city 
also  boasts  $10,000,000  worth  of  substantial  school  buildings 
and  a modern  and  well-equipped  free  library,  with  a branch 
in  one  of  the  city  schools. 

An  ideal  convention  city,  Tampa  affords  delightful  accom- 
modations for  visitors,  suitable  setting  for  all  necessary  pro- 
grams, business  meetings,  and  conferences,  and  attractions 
sufficient  to  fill  every  free  moment  and  to  provide  the  relaxa- 
tion and  refreshment  which  will  make  the  trip  to  Florida  a 
happy  memory  and  a beneficial  experience  in  every  way. 

April  in  Tampa  is  particularly  lovely,  with  its  balmy  air 
and  golden  sunshine,  its  wealth  of  bloom,  and  the  constant 
call  of  the  out-of-doors  for  golfing,  tennis,  boating,  swimming, 
fishing,  and  motoring.  Tampa  has  five  hundred  acres  in 
parks  and  playgrounds,  no  end  of  swimming  pools  and  ac- 
cessible beaches,  four  of  the  finest  golf  courses  in  the  United 
States,  over  250  miles  of  permanently  paved  streets,  and  400 
miles  of  paved  roads  leading  out  in  all  directions. 

Gandy  Bridge,  connecting  Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg,  was 
constructed  at  a cost  of  $2,500,000  and  is  the  longest  automo- 
bile bridge  in  the  world.  A ride  across  this  wonderful  piece 
of  masonry  is  a never-to-be-forgotten  experience. 

For  those  who  prefer  indoor  entertainment,  there  are  many 
beautiful  clubs,  hotel  ballrooms,  and  casinos  for  dancing,  and 
the  best  of  theaters  and  pictures,  from  the  new  million-dollar 
Tampa  Theater,  on  down.  Tampa  has  its  own  symphony 
orchestra  and  chorus,  besides  booking  regularly  the  greatest 
known  musical  artists  and  actors. 

The  Tampa  Board  of  Trade  has  over  2,500  active  members, 
and  has  a number  of  bureaus,  each  designed  to  promote  some 
special  civic  interest. 

Tampa  is  one  of  America's  most  important  ports,  and  ves- 
sels come  here  from  all  over  the  world.  It  is  the  nearest  im- 
portant port  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  South  America  and 
advantageously  located  with  relation  to  European,  West 
Indian,  Mexican,  and  Pacific  commerce.  Tampa  ranks  sec- 
ond tb  Netv  York  in  coconut  importation,  receives  thousands 


of  barrels  of  oil  from  Mexico,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  large 
shipments  of  tobacco  from  Cuba,  cedar  logs  for  manufactur- 
ing cigar  boxes,  and  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  other  hard 
woods  from  Central  and  South  America. 

Large  exports  of  phosphate,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  world’s  supply,  are  shipped  from  Tampa’s  port,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  feet  of  Florida  lumber  go  from  here 
every  week  to  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico.  Refrigerated 
vessels  carry  Florida  fruits  and  vegetables  direct  from  Tampa 
to  many  sections  of  this  and  other  countries. 

Industrially,  Tampa  is  without  a peer  among  cities  of  her 
size,  which  is  a population  of  176,492  souls,  according  to  Polk’s 
Directory  for  1926.  The  manufacture  of  high-grade  Havana 
cigars  is  Tampa’s  leading  industry,  456,547,262  having  been 
produced  in  1926.  This  city  also  has  two  of  the  largest  cigar 
box  plants  in  the  country,  besides  several  smaller  ones,  turn- 
ing out  millions  of  boxes  annually. 

There  are  577  manufacturing  establishments  in  Tampa,  em- 
ploying from  five  to  1,500  workers  and  turning  out  products 
during  1926  valued  at  $100,000,000.  There  are  93  separate 
industries  here,  and  the  city’s  weekly  industrial  pay  roll 
amounts  to  $1,200,000. 

In  spite  of  the  collapse  of  the  real  estate  boom,  the  past 
year  has  been  the  best  in  Tampa’s  history  from  the  standpoint 
of  industrial  development,  municipal  improvements,  sub- 
stantial real  estate  development,  building,  agriculture,  and 
port  activities. 

And  this  isn’t  half  what  we  could  tell  you  about  Tampa; 
but  come  and  see  for  yourselves.  The  latchstring  is  on  the 
outside.  We  are  glad  you  are  coming,  and  we  expect  to  make 
you  glad  that  you  came. 

Unil  we  can  look  you  in  the  eye,  grasp  your  hand,  and  give 
you  our  personal  welcome,  accept  our  hearty  greetings  and 
prepare  for  a big  time  in  Florida’s  “Big  Town.” 


REUNION  APPOINTMENTS. 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.,  announces  the  following 
appointments  for  the  reunion  in  Tampa: 

Matron  of  Honor  for  the  South:  Mrs.  St.  John  Alison  Law- 
ton,  President  General,  U.  D.  C.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Chaperon  of  Honor  for  the  South:  Mrs.  Josephine  Nelson, 
Houston,  Tex. 

Sponsor  for  the  South:  Miss  Margie  Vance,  Russellville, 
Ark. 

Maids  of  Honor  to  the  Sponsor  for  the  South:  Miss  Chris- 
tine Richardson,  Walnut  Ridge,  Ark.;  Miss  Gladys  Harper, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Miss  Mary  Agnes  Towers,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Color  Bearer:  Miss  Jessica  Randolph  Smith,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


For  Commander  in  Chief. — The  name  of  Gen.  Hal  T. 
Walker,  now  Commander  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment, U.  C.  V.,  will  be  presented  by  Capt.  James  Dinkins,  of 
New  Orleans,  to  the  convention  in  Tampa  for  Commander  in 
Chief,  United  Confederate  Veterans. 


Reunion  Rates. — The  rates  given  by  railroads  for  the 
reunion  in  Tampa  are  set  forth  in  a statement  by  Gen.  C.  A. 
deSaussure,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Quartermaster  General, 
U.  C.  V,,  on  page  118  of  this  number. 
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THE  HISTORIC  OLD  GAMBLE  MANSION. 

(Contributed.) 

One  of  the  special  features  of  entertainment  for  the  visitors 
to  Tampa,  Fla.,  during  the  reunion  there  in  April  will  be  a 
motorcade  to  scenes  of  interest  in  the  surrounding  country, 
concluding  with  a visit  to  the  historic  old  place  known  as  the 
Robert  Gamble  Mansion,  which  is  located  at  Ellenton, 
three  miles  east  of  Palmetto,  and  abutting  the  Tamiami  Trail. 

At  the  last  regular  session  of  the  State  Legislature  of 
Florida  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  made  in 
order  to  restore  the  mansion  to  its  original  state  as  nearly  as 
possible.  The  final  touches  of  this  work  are  being  made,  and 
on  completion  the  property  will  be  turned  over  to  the  State 
as  a Confederate  shrine.  Gov.  John  W.  Martin  appointed  a 
committee  to  have  supervision  of  this  work,  consisting  of 
Judge  W.  T.  Harrison,  of  Palmetto;  G.  C.  Vowell,  of  Ellenton; 
and  John  Campbell,  of  Bradenton;  and  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  have  seen  to  it  that  the  rehabilitation  has  been 
properly  carried  out. 

This  old  mansion  is  famous  for  many  reasons,  but  especially 
because  of  an  event  which  connected  it  with  the  War  between 
the  States,  for  it  served  as  a hiding  place  for  Judah  P.  Ben- 
jamin, Secretary  of  State  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  when 
a price  had  been  put  on  his  head  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Southern  cause,  just  after  the  evacuation  of  Richmond.  Mr. 
Benjamin  remained  in  hiding  there  for  some  time,  then  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape  one  night  by  crossing  the 
mile-wide  Manatee  River  in  a small  boat,  the  river  being  but 
a short  distance  from  the  mansion;  he  was  then  escorted  to 
Sarasota,  where  he  found  his  way  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  and 
from  there  to  Europe,  where  he  was  next  heard  from. 

The  story  of  the  old  mansion  begins  in  1842,  and  it  is  re- 
plete with  romance  and  tragedy.  Robert  Gamble,  better 
known  as  the  Major,  was  born  of  an  aristocratic  family  of 
wealth  and  industry,  yet  his  future  father-in-law  objected 
strenuously  to  his  admittance  into  the  family  because  he  was 
“a  man  of  the  world.”  He  had  indeed  seen  much  of  the  world, 
for  he  had  spent  fifteen  years  in  commercial  travels,  visiting 
the  West  Indies,  Florida,  and  even  the  West  Coast.  The 
Gambles  not  only  operated  large  plantations  in  Virginia,  but 
they  dealt  extensively  in  West  Indian  products — sugar, 
molasses,  rum,  fruits,  and  coffee. 

Naturally  the  Major  saw  service  in  the  Indian  wars,  par- 
ticularly in  many  parts  of  the  South.  At  one  time  he  cam- 
paigned against  the  Seminoles,  driving  them  into  the  Ever- 
glades following  the  massacre  of  Major  Dade,  near  Bushnell. 
Perhaps  that  was  when  his  eye  first  rested  on  the  Manatee 


River,  which  he  later  surveyed  for  some  distance,  with  the 
evident  intent  of  later  settlement. 

Returning  to  Virginia  in  1842,  his  mind  would  revert  con- 
tinually to  the  canopy  of  blue  sky,  where  the  sun  was  always 
shining,  and  where  fruit  suitable  to  sustain  life  was  dangling 
on  every  tree. 

At  last,  he  was  able  to  win  the  parents’  consent  to  his 
marriage  with  one  of  the  most  charming  Southern  belles,  and 
almost  immediately  he  won  her  over  to  the  idea  of  sailing 
away  to  Southern  Florida.  They  were  accompanied  by  the 
Major’s  brother  and  his  nephew,  Robert  Gamble,  Jr. 

There  were  three  sailboats  loaded  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  a colony — mules,  horses,  and  nearly  three  hundred 
slaves.  It  was  no  mean  caravan  which  sailed  up  the  Manatee 
until  it  reached  the  majestic  site  the  Major  had  long  since 
decided  upon. 

Here  he  built  the  Gamble  Mansion,  amid  all  its  rugged 
beauty  and  with  architectural  skill  true  to  Southern  colonial 
style.  There  were  two  stories,  with  a basement  its  entire 
length,  comprising  fifteen  rooms.  In  dimension  the  building 
is  about  sixty  by  thirty  feet,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  eighteen 
columns  extending  upward  from  a broad  portico  surrounding 
the  mansion  and  supporting  the  roof  on  three  sides.  On  en- 
tering the  mansion,  one  passes  into  a spacious  reception  hall, 
which  extends  the  full  length  of  the  building  down  to  the 
dining  room,  which  itself  extends  from  side  to  side,  being  fif- 
teen feet  wide.  The  brick  for  this  mansion  was  kilned  on  the 
ground,  and  portions  of  the  building  were  constructed  of 
coquina  or  shell  rock,  which  has  weathered  the  elements  as 
well  or  better  than  brick;  while  the  columns,  eighteen  feet 
high  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  were  also  made  of 
coquina  blocks  cut  with  the  precision  of  marble.  From  a 
distance  the  building  gives  the  appearance  of  a great  marble 
structure. 

The  Manatee  River  at  this  point  was  of  sufficient  depth  to 
accommodate  sailing  vessels  from  here  fourteen  miles  south 
to  its  mouth,  and  the  average  width  of  the  river  is  a mile. 
Out  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  visible  from  the  porch  of  the 
mansion,  was  a private  quay  for  pleasure,  and  lower  down  the 
stream  a wharf  for  boat  landing.  A broad  avenue  lined  with 
oaks  and  flowers  led  from  the  mansion  to  the  river,  and 
wonderful  drives  and  walks  were  laid  out  through  the  vast 
estate  leading  miles  through  the  plantation  to  Tampa  Bay. 

The  estate,  acquired,  some  by  purchase,  some  by  grant, 
comprised  nearly  four  thousand  acres.  The  rich  soil,  needing 
no  fertilizer  at  all,  was  converted  into  a sugar  cane  plantation, 
and  the  fame  of  the  estate  spread  into  all  parts  of  the  country. 
As  regularly  as  the  seasons  rolled  around  shiploads  of  golden 
brown  sugar  were  put  upon  the  market,  and  the 
fall  and  winter  months  revealed  great  prosperity. 

Homes  had  been  built  in  the  wilderness,  so 
to  speak,  for  the  slaves.  Huge  boilers  were 
erected  and  gigantic  rollers  set  to  order  for  the 
grinding  of  the  cane.  The  monster  chimney 
which  afforded  means  of  draft  for  the  cook- 
ing process  is  preserved  intact,  and  many  other 
remnants  are  likewise  preserved.  What  he  knew 
of  this  industry,  Major  Gamble  hid  learned 
from  the  Cuban  and  Louisiana  plantations;  he 
was  successful  in  his  enterprise. 

The  War  between  the  States,  which  brought 
hard  times  and  struggles  to  so  many  in  the  South 
did  not  except  the  Gamble  plantation.  Cuban 
sugar  was  on  the  market  with  lowered  prices, 
the  Gamble  plantation  was  in  need  of  new  ma- 
chinery; everything  was  in  turmoil. 


THE  OLD  GAMBLE  MANSION,  NOW  BEING  RESTORED 
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Due  to  these  conditions  and  extreme  age,  Major  Gamble 
sold  the  property  to  a Georgia  family,  Patten  by  name.  Be- 
lieving that  war  was  sure  to  come,  he  was  anxious  to  return 
to  Virginia  and  be  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  but  before  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  State,  he  had  to  his  credit  not  only  the 
establishing  of  a great  industry  for  Florida,  but  had  the 
Territory  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a State  in  1845. 


MOST  FAMOUS  EDUCATOR  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

“When  you  come  to  the  end,  you  will  find  that  the  only 
things  worth  while  are  character  and  the  help  you  have 
given  to  other  people.” 

Dying  at  the  age  of  fourscore  and  four  years,  William  R. 
Webb,  Sr.,  founder  of  the  famous  boys’  school  at  Culleoka, 
Tenn.,  sent  forth  with  almost  his  last  breath  a message  to  his 
boys,  both  of  the  present  and  the  past,  to  be  large-hearted 
and  clean-minded  and  loyal  to  the  standards  he  had  ever  set 
before  them.  A part  of  this  message,  given  above,  is  an  index 
to  the  character  of  this  most  noted  teacher  of  the  South.  In 
his  school  he  was  a molder  of  character,  largely  by  the  exam- 
ple of  his  own  life  and  principles,  and  though  that  life  ended 
on  the  Sunday  morning  of  December  19,  1926,  the  influence 
of  those  fruitful  years  of  activity  will  live  on  through  the 
generations  to  come.  “Being  dead,  he  will  yet  continue  to 
speak.” 

William  Robert  Webb  was  a son  of  the  Old  North  State, 
born  in  Persons  County,  November  11,  1842,  his  parents 
being  Alexander  Smith  and  Adeline  Stanford  Webb.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was  Richard  Stanford,  who  represented 
North  Carolina  in  Congress  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Finance 
Committee  which  minted  the  first  dollars,  thus  he  was  the 
real  “daddy  of  the  dollar.”  He  died  in  Washington  and  was 
the  second  of  the  forty-two  congressmen  to  be  buried  in  the 
old  Congressional  graveyard.  The  mother  of  William  R. 
Webb  was  left  a widow  with  eleven  children  when  he  was  but 
seven  years  old,  the  eldest  still  in  his  teens.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  under  the  teaching  of  an  older  sister,  Susan  Webb, 
and  he  then  entered  the  Bingham  School  at  Oaks,  N.  C.,  to 
which  place  the  family  had  moved  for  the  better  school  ad- 
vantages; from  there  he  went  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1860.  In  April  of  the  next  year  he  was  a soldier 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  army,  serving  with  Company 
H,  15th  North  Carolina  Infantry.  He  rose  to  be  a lieutenant 
of  his  company,  was  wounded  at  Malvern  Hill,  and  then  spent 
a short  time  at  college  while  recovering  from  his  wounds.  On 
returning  to  service,  he  became  a member  of  Company  K, 
2nd  North  Carolina  Cavalry,  and  during  the  last  two  years 
of  war  he  was  with  Generals  Stuart  and  Fitz  Lee.  Just  two 
days  before  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  he  was  captured 
and  sent  to  prison  in  New  York  Harbor,  from  which  he  was 
released  in  July,  1865. 

William  Webb  used  to  tell  a story  of  how  he  “tired  of  prison 
life,  so  he  swam  around  the  parapet  and  went  into  New  York 
for  a day  of  sight-seeing;  how  he  visited  Barnum’s  Museum 
and  took  in  a show  at  one  of  the  theaters.  Twice  his  Con- 
federate uniform  was  observed,  and  when  he  frankly  told  a 
Federal  officer  that  he  had  just  escaped  from  the  prison,  he 
was  laughed  at  and  permitted  to  go  unmolested.  He  had 
seventy  cents  for  his  day’s  outing,  and  after  his  funds  had 
diminished  to  a dime,  he  sought  food,  finding  a Georgia  girl 
in  a restaurant  who  exhausted  the  pantry  to  appease  his 
hunger.  ‘By  midnight  I was  tired,’  he  said,  ‘so  I concluded 
to  escape  back  into  prison.  There  were  no  lights  at  the 
prison  gate  except  one  candle.  A green  soldier  was  on  guard, 
and  as  he  turned  his  back  in  walking  his  beat,  I stepped  across 


the  line  and  asked  him  to  please  let  me  go  out  on  Broadway. 
He  cursed  me  with  great  violence  into  the  prison  and  told 
me  to  go  where  I belonged,  and  so  I escaped  back.’  ” 

Returning  home  after  his  release  from  prison,  young  Webb 
took  up  teaching  as  his  life  work,  his  first  position  being  with 
the  Horner  School  at  Oxford,  N.  C.  Tiring  of  reconstruction 
methods  in  North  Carolina,  in  1870  he  went  to  Tennessee 
“because  it  was  one  of  the  quietest  under  reconstruction.” 
Failing  to  find  an  opening  at  schools  already  established,  his 
youthful  appearance  being  against  him,  he  opened  his  own 
school  at  Culleoka,  Tenn.,  and  three  years  later  was  joined 
there  by  his  brother  John,  who  helped  to  build  up  this  “first 


WILLIAM  R.  WEBB,  SR.,  BELOVED  TEACHER. 


strictly  preparatory  school  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.” 
John  Webb  also  gave  his  life  to  the  school,  dying  a few  years 
ago. 

In  1886,  the  Webb  School  was  removed  to  Bellbuckle, 
Tenn.,  and  there  attained  national  prominence.  William  R. 
Webb  married,  in  1873,  Miss  Emma  Clary,  of  Wilkesboro, 
N.  C.,  and  she  was  his  helpmeet  through  over  fifty  years  of 
companionship.  Their  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters, 
were  responsive  to  their  teaching  and  example.  William  R. 
Webb,  Jr.,  was  long  associated  with  his  father  in  the  school, 
virtually  at  the  head  of  it  for  several  years,  and  will  carry  it 
on  under  the  same  high  principles.  The  youngest  of  the  eight 
children,  R.  Thompson  Webb,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Webb 
School  of  California,  which  he  founded  in  1922,  after  some 
years  of  experience  with  his  father's  school. 

While  known  as  the  greatest  school  disciplinarian  of  his 
time,  William  R.  Webb,  Sr.,  affectionately  known  as  “Old 
Sawney,"  was  also  the  most  beloved.  He  had  no  hard-set 
rules  for  the  government  of  his  school,  but  he  expected  obedi- 
ence to  such  rules  as  he  had;  he  expected  his  boys  to  learn, 
but  he  gave  them  freedom  in  their  method  of  study.  He  put 
them  upon  honor  and  held  them  to  that,  exacting  obedience 
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and  due  consideration  for  one  another  in  all  the  school  as- 
sociation. All  were  treated  alike,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
There  were  hard  times  in  getting  the  school  started  on  the 
road  to  success,  but  it  came  in  due  time,  and  this  school  has 
furnished  boys  who  have  taken  the  highest  places  and  prizes 
in  the  leading  colleges  of  this  country,  and  many  have  been 
represented  in  the  lists  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  at  Oxford. 

An  interesting  event  in  the  life  of  the  school  came  after  it 
was  established  at  Culleoka.  A thousand-dollar  note  became 
due  and  there  was  nothing  with  which  to  meet  it.  While  out 
chopping  wood  and  hoeing  beans,  thinking  over  the  situation, 
Mr.  Webb  was  notified  that  an  Indian  chief  with  his  tribe  was 
at  the  gate.  Chief  McCurtin,  of  the  Choctaws,  had  brought 
twenty-three  of  his  Indian  boys  to  enter  the  school.  Eight 
of  these  boys  were  accepted,  enough  to  fill  one  boarding  house, 
and  the  Chief  paid  two  thousand  dollars  at  once  for  their 
tuition.  Thus  the  note  was  met  “as  a matter  of  no  moment." 

All  the  more  remarkable  was  the  success  of  this  school  in 
that  it  was  never  advertised  in  any  newspaper  or  periodical; 
it  was  advertised  only  by  its  boys.  They  went  out  over  the 
country  and  took  their  places  as  leaders  and  workers,  many 
of  them  being  placed  at  the  head  of  other  schools,  and  through 
this  endless  chain  the  principles  which  he  had  instilled  in  his 
boys  were  passed  on  to  guide  an  ever-increasing  circle  of 
humanity. 

In  his  late  years,  Mr.  Webb  was  honored  by  his  State  in 
the  appointment  as  United  States  Senator  to  fill  out  an  un- 
expired term,  an  honor  which  came  to  him  unsought.  Though 
his  time  with  that  august  body  was  short,  he  made  a notable 
impression,  and  his  maiden  speech  in  behalf  of  a certain  bill 
helped  to  make  the  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
liquor  into  dry  territory.  He  was  always  an  advocate  of 
temperance,  and  by  precept  and  example  taught  the  value  of 
a temperate  life.  Though  a Democrat  in  politics,  he  was 
independent  in  his  exercise  of  its  privileges.  His  religious 
convictions  were  deep,  and  through  life  he  was  a consistent 
Methodist;  he  lived  his  religion  and  instilled  its  beauties  with 
his  teaching — a Christian  educator  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  “Character  first,”  was  his  belief.  “If  you  can’t  get 
the  boys  to  love  the  truth,  revere  the  Bible  and  Jesus  Christ, 
you  have  not  accomplished  the  fundamental  principles  of  ed- 
ucation.” 

How  like  to  that  other  great  educator,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  who 
also  put  character  and  religion  first  as  the  great  fundamentals 
of  useful  manhood,  and  who  said:  “If  I could  only  know  that 
all  the  young  men  in  this  college  were  good  Christians,  I 
should  have  nothing  more  to  desire.” 

“Give  my  boys  my  love,”  was  the  last  message  of  “Old 
Sawney,”  “and  tell  them  to  lead  a large  life,  . . . one  that 
makes  the  world  better  because  you  have  lived.” 


SHERMAN’S  TRAIL  THROUGH  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

BY  ROBERT  W.  SANDERS,  D.D.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

My  first  footfall  on  the  devastated  and  desolated  track  of 
Sherman’s  cruel  hordes  was  at  Winnsboro,  S.  C.,  say  thirty  to 
forty  miles  north  of  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  Palmetto 
State.  It  was  in  early  May,  1865.  My  oldest  brother  and 
“Jack,”  our  faithful  negro  cook,  formed  our  small  company. 
Although  now  free,  Jack  seemed  as  anxious  as  we  were  to  get 
back  to  the  old  home  and  plantation  in  Barnwell  District,  of 
which  he  had  as  fond  memories  as  did  my  brother  and  myself. 
I hope  I may,  at  some  time,  tell  in  the  Confederate  Veteran 
of  Jack’s  love  and  loyalty. 

A boy,  not  quite  seventeen  years  old,  I had  volunteered  in 
the  Confederate  army  on  James  Island,  in  August,  1864,  and 


upon  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  February  17,  1865, sour 
regiment  went  on  foot  up  the  Carolina  coast  under  Generals 
Hardee,  Beauregard,  and  Johnston,  as  far  as  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  about  five  hundred  miles  of  trudging  and  rambling 
through  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  weather  and  other  almost 
unbearable  experiences.  Meantime,  we  had  taken  part  in 
Johnston’s  last  two  battles  with  Sherman,  at  Averasboro  and 
Bentonville,  N.  C.,  March  16,  19-21,  1865. 

After  the  surrender  at  the  old  Bennett  House,  whose  ne- 
gotiations continued  from  April  23  to  April  26,  1865,  we  were 
discharged  from  military  service  and  turned  loose  to  go  home 
in  the  best  ways  we  could,  and  by  routes  and  in  such  squads 
as  were  practicable.  My  own  dear  old  home  was  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  and  we  made  it  on  foot  in  about 
fourteen  days,  begging  rations  for  subsistence  along  the  whole 
way.  The  treatment  by  citizens  on  this  memorable  journey 
was  usually  very  kind  and  cheering.  We  slept  at  night  in  the 
woods  along  the  roads,  asking  nothing  of  the  people  except 
something  to  eat. 

Until  we  arrived  in  Winnsboro,  we  had  not  seen  the  evi- 
dences of  Sherman's  destructive  methods  along  his  line  of 
march.  It  was  here  that  we  began  to  behold  the  shocking 
signs  of  almost  unbelievable  cruelties  that  marked  his  raid 
through  South  Carolina.  Every  railroad  that  his  army 
struck,  from  Savannah  to  Winnsboro,  had  been  torn  to  pieces, 
including  the  burning  of  all  bridges  and  other  combustible 
appurtenances  of  every  railway  line  and  stream  he  crossed  or 
along  which  he  moved.  The  railroad  iron,  everywhere,  had 
been  stripped  away  from  the  crossties,  and  in  many  cases, 
wrapped  around  trees  by  the  use  of  heat  and  machinery,  so 
as  to  render  all  repairing  slow  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Ginhouses,  mills,  factories,  barns,  residences,  smokehouses, 
cotton,  and  other  products  had  been  reduced  to  ashes.  Old 
men,  women,  and  children  had  been  left  out  in  the  cold  and 
the  rain,  and  were  driven  almost  to  actual  starvation  in  some 
places,  after  the  Federal  soldiers  had  consumed  or  destroyed 
provisions  all  over  the  country  that  was  traversed.  Horses, 
mules,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  fowls,  and  even  the  dogs  had 
been  carried  away  or  killed  and  left  for  the  buzzards,  whose 
soaring  and  searching  for  and  consuming  of  dead  carcasses 
had  not  ceased  for  weeks  after  the  several  corps  of  the  Union 
forces  had  gone  through  the  land  on  different  public  roads, 
from  Savannah  to  the  northeastern  boundaries  of  the  down- 
trodden soil  of  the  Palmetto  State.  Columbia  had  been  re- 
duced to  ruin  from  torches  handled  by  Sherman’s  men  on  the 
night  of  February  17,  1865. 

For  months  after  the  war  closed,  there  were  families  of  our 
best  people  along  Sherman’s  trail  who  had  no  meat,  and 
scarcely  bread  enough  to  sustain  life.  In  many  places  where 
the  live  stock  had  been  taken,  the  people  went  to  work  with 
only  hoes  and  other  hand  implements  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
Returned  Confederate  soldiers — some  of  them  formerly 
wealthy — joined  in  with  the  laboring  forces  on  the  farms  in 
order  to  till  the  land  and  procure  subsistence.  The  people 
had  little  or  no  money,  scant  supply  of  clothing,  mostly 
homespun;  and  shoes  were  hard  or  impossible  to  obtain  for  a 
long  time.  My  own  shoes  having  been  worn  out  when  John- 
ston’s army  reached  Greensboro,  I was  fortunate  enough  to 
draw  a pair  of  heavy  ones.  They  were  too  large  for  me,  but  I 
wore  them  on  the  long  march  homeward  and  had  to  use  them, 
and  no  others,  for  months  after  arriving  at  home  on  foot, 
May  13,  1865.  Hides  and  leather  were  very  scarce. 

Of  course  General  Sherman  may  not  have  known  of  all  of 
the  barbarities  of  some  of  his  men;  and  fairness  to  him 
might  exempt  him  as  a commander  from  some  ugly  things  of 
which  his  army  was  guilty  in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
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But  all  who  know  the  history  of  his'march  to  the  sea  and  up 
to  Greensboro  from  Savannah,  also  know  of  his  relation  to 
the  unnecessary  and  ruthless  destruction  of  private  property 
and  the  forlorn  condition  of  helpless  people  who,  as  he  must 
have  known,  were  left  on  his  trail  to  suffer  in  various  ways 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  any 
war  carried  on  by  any  civilized  people. 

I may  here  remark  how  uplifting  and  cheering  it  is  to  an 
old  ex-Confederate  to  contrast  the  high-toned  orders  of 
General  Lee  with  those  of  some  commanders  of  Northern 
armies,  1861-65.  Note  the  great  Lee’s  instructions  given 
when  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  invaded  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  How  proudly  may  we  speak  of  Lee  as  “The 
General,”  “The  Christian  Soldier,”  and  the  “Gentleman,” 
when  we  recall  his  constant  gentleness  and  magnanimity. 
And  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee’s  nobleness  of  spirit  and  conduct  in 
war  always  found  a similarity  or  likeness  in  the  military 
career  of  all  of  our  Confederate  officers,  with  exceedingly  few, 
if  any,  exceptions  at  all. 

I may  add  that  in  South  Carolina,  the  suffering  and  hu- 
miliation consequent  upon  the  war,  and  especially  along 
Sherman's  line  of  raiding,  had  to  be  borne  for  ten  years  or 
more,  until  deliverance  from  oppression  and  misrule  was 
brought  about  by  the  “ Hampton  Campaign”  in  1876.  The 
people  became  so  sick  of  the  prevailing  conditions  that  they 
determined  to  be  rescued  at  all  peril;  for  they  could  endure  it 
no  longer.  And  so,  through  Gen.  Wade  Hampton’s  intrepid 
courage,  organizing  power,  and  wise  leadership,  the  burden- 
some yoke  of  tyranny  and  rapacity  was  rolled  off  and  final 
triumph  came. 


GEN.  JOHN  McCAUSLAND,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

It  was  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety  years  that  Gen.  John  Mc- 
Causland,  unsurrendered  soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  sur- 
rendered to  the  great  enemy  of  mankind,  passing  from  sleep 
into  death  on  the  night  of  January  23,  1927,  at  his  home, 
McCausland,  in  Mason  County,  W.  Va.  Owing  to  the  recent 
heavy  rains  and  high  water,  making  roads  impassable,  his 
body  was  taken  down  the  Kanawha  River  to  Charleston  on  a 
barge,  decorated  in  Confederate  flags,  which  made  a most  im- 
posing spectacle. 

The  career  of  General  McCausland  as  a Confederate  soldier 
stands  out  for  several  unusual  incidents,  chief  of  which  was 
the  burning  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  when  the  people  of  that 
town  did  not  respond  to  his  demand  for  tribute;  and  his  de- 
fense of  the  city  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  which  brought  expressions 
of  appreciation  from  the  residents  and  the  gift  of  a handsome 
sword  as  a more  substantial  form  of  expression. 

John  McCausland,  the  father  of  General  McCausland,  was 
a native  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  who  came  to  America  when  of 
age  and  located  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  where  he  married  Harriet 
Kyle.  He  became  a prominent  merchant  and  later  located  in 
St.  Louis,  where  the  son,  John  McCausland,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 13,  1837.  In  1849,  he  went  with  his  brother  to  Point 
Pleasant,  in  Mason  County  (now  West  Virginia),  where  he 
received  his  preparatory  education,  and  in  1857  graduated 
from  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  with  first  honors.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  an  assistant  professor  in  that  institution 
under  Stonewall  Jackson.  Upon  the  secession  of  Virginia, 
he  organized  the  famous  Rockbridge  Artillery,  and  was  made 
its  commander,  later  being  called  to  mobilize  Confederate 
forces  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  and  upon  the  organization  of 
the  36th  Virginia  Infantry,  he  took  command  of  it  as  colonel. 
This  regiment  was  distinguished  under  his  leadership  in  the 
West  Virginia  campaign  with  Floyd’s  Brigade.  Joining  Gen. 


Albert  Sidney  Johnston  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1861,  Colonel  McCausland  commanded  a brigade  of 
Floyd’s  Division  at  Fort  Donelson,  and  took  his  Virginians 
out  before  the  surrender  there.  Reorganizing  at  Nashville, 
he  remained  at  Chattanooga  until  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
then  moved  on  to  Wytheville,  Va.  He  was  in  the  campaigns 
of  1862  and  1863  in  Southwestern  and  Western  Virginia  and 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  under  Generals  Loring,  Echols,  and 
Sam  Jones.  At  the  battle  of  Cloyd’s  Farm,  where  Gen.  A.  G. 
Jenkins  was  mortally  wounded,  Colonel  McCausland  assumed 
command  and  made  a gallant  fight,  retiring  in  good  order, 
after  repulsing  the  attacks  of  the  Federal  cavalry,  and  taking 
two  hundred  prisoners  with  him.  In  this  engagement  the 
Confederates  were  outnumbered  over  three  to  one.  For  his 
part  in  this  and  later  movements,  he  was  promoted  to 
brigadier  general  and  put  in  command  of  Jenkins’s  Cavalry 
Brigade. 

After  the  battle  of  Port  Republic  on  June  5,  1864,  McCaus- 
land stubbornly  contested  the  advance  of  the  Federals  under 
Hunter  and  Crook  all  the  way  to  Lynchburg,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  defense  of  that  city  the  citizens  presented  him  an 
address  of  congratulations,  with  a handsome  cavalry  officer’s 
outfit — horse,  sword,  and  spurs.  He  made  a gallant  fight  at 
Cold  Harbor,  and  captured  Hunter’s  artillery  and  wagon  train 
at  Falling  Rock.  He  won  a handsome  cavalry  victory  at 
Frederick  City,  and  joined  in  the  demonstration  against 
Washington  with  Early’s  command,  actually  getting  into  the 
adjoining  town  of  Georgetown.  Returning  with  Early  to 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  he  was  ordered  to  make  a raid  upon 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  destroy  it  in  retaliation  for  the 
Federal  devastation  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  After  giving 
the  citizens  the  privilege  of  buying  their  protection  for  $100,- 
000  in  gold,  or  $500,000  in  paper  money,  to  recompense  the 
victims  of  Hunter’s  raid  when  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
was  burned,  of  which  privilege  the  citizens  did  not  avail 
themselves,  Chambersburg  was  burned.  For  this,  long  after 
the  war,  he  was  bitterly  criticized,  and  it  caused  him  to  leave 
this  country  shortly  after  the  war. 

MCausland  was  later  in  command  of  a brigade  of  Lomax’s 
Cavalry  Division  during  the  Valley  campaign  against  Sheri- 
dan, and  subsequently  was  attached  to  Rosser’s  Brigade  in 
the  fighting  before  Petersburg.  He  made  a gallant  fight  in 
the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  and  was  then  with  the  forces  of 
General  Lee  at  Appomattox,  but  did  not  surrender  there. 
He  took  his  command  over  to  Lynchburg  and  disbanded  it 
without  the  formalities  of  surrender. 

After  his  voluntary  exile  of  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  in  Canada,  England,  France,  and  Mexico,  he  returned 
to  his  own  country  and  State,  locating  in  Mason  County. 
He  took  up  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  rich  farming  lands 
along  the  Kanawha  River,  which  he  drained  and  made  into 
one  of  the  finest  farms  of  the  section.  He  built  a large  home 
from  stone  and  wood  on  his  own  property,  and  there  reared  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  a daughter.  Among  these  he  di- 
vided his  6,000  acres,  retaining  his  residence  in  the  home  he 
had  built,  where  he  continued  to  live  with  his  daughter, 
Charlotte. 

The  life  of  General  McCausland  on  his  farm  was  grand  in 
its  simplicity;  there  was  no  seeking  of  public  honors.  He 
loved  to  farm,  and  made  a success  of  it,  giving  to  it  that  de- 
votion which  had  made  his  success  as  a general  of  the  Con- 
federacy. He  held  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  men  and  the 
good  will  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Thus  has  passed  the  last  but  one  of  the  Confederate  briga- 
diers. May  there  be  for  him  a heavenly  reunion  with  his 
gallant  followers  of  the  sixties! 
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GEN.  MATHEW  CALBRETH  BUTLER,  C.  S.  A. 

BY  JOHN  GRIMBALL  WILKINS,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

Just  a little  tribute  to  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler,  the  great  cavalry 
leader  of  the  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  whom  I 
saw  for  the  last  time  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  when  he  repre- 
sented South  Carolina  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  Butler  family  that  represents  this  branch  in  the  Pal- 
metto State  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  our  entire  country,  and  especially  in  South  Carolina. 
The  name  has  been  famous  in  our  history  from  the  earliest 
Colonial  period,  all  through  the  years  that  followed. 

Pierce  Butler  was  a signer  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
our  councry  and  a man  of  great  power  in  Charleston  in  the 
early  days  of  South  Carolina  (or  Carolina).  In  St.  Michael’s 
Episcopal  Church  you  will  find  a beautiful  tablet  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  Pierce  Butler,  who  came  from  Ireland  and 
settled  in  Charleston. 

Pierce  Mason  Butler,  of  Edgefield,  S.  C.,  was  governor  of 
our  State  from  1836  to  1838,  and  afterwards  colonel  of  the 
celebrated  Palmetto  Regiment  that  went  to  Mexico  in  the 
time  of  war  with  that  country.  Colonel  Butler  was  killed 
on  the  battle  field  of  Cherubusco,  leading  his  men  in  a des- 
perate charge,  on  August  20,  1847. 

The  Butler  family  of  old  Edgefield,  S.  C.,  is  connected  by 
blood  to  many  illustrious  names  of  America — Commodore 
O.  H.  Perry,  the  hero  of  Lake  Erie,  that  brave  sailor  who  made 
the  American  flag  respected  on  the  seas;  the  Pickens  family  of 
Upper  South  Carolina,  Gen.  Andrew  Pickens,  a soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  the  commander  of  the  brigade  militia  in  the  upper 
part  of  South  Carolina.  Like  Francis  Marion,  the  “Swamp 
Fox,”  he  kept  the  Red  Coats  on  the  constant  move  in  the 
Piedmont  section. 

In  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Virginia  with  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  Jeb  Stuart,  and  Wade  Hampton,  M.  C. 
Butler  led  his  soldiers  in  gray,  fighting  under  the  Southern 
Cross,  and,  after  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  he  returned 
home  to  South  Carolina  and  stood  like  a rock  against  the 
Carpetbag  rule,  those  days  of  awful  reconstruction,  when 
Wade  Hampton  and  M.  C.  Butler  scattered  the  Republicans 
and  Southern  scalawags  like  the  wind  moves  the  rice  straw 
out  in  the  barnyard.  Two  names  in  our  history  stand  out  so 
bravely  when  we  remember  or  read  about  Reconstruction 
days — Wade  Hampton  and  Mathew  Calbreth  Butler. 

Not  more  than  four  miles  out  of  Greenville,  on  the  Pelham 
Road,  is  situated  the  Butler  Hill,  the  early  home  of  Gen.  M. 
C.  Butler,  and  near  by  is  a cool  spring  surrounded  by  great 
flat  rocks,  on  which  are  carved  the  names  of  many  of  his 
family.  How,  as  a boy,  I would  wander  down  to  this  quiet 
spot  and  read  the  names  almost  covered  with  moss  and  listen 
to  the  little  branch  singing  on  through  the  woods.  Just  be- 
low stretched  out  big  fields,  and  in  the  far-away  distance  the 
great  Hog  Back  Mountains,  a spur  of  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge, 
seem  to  touch  the  very  skies  in  the  soft,  sweet  air. 

Whenever  I visit  my  old  home  near  Greenville,  S.  C.,  I go 
into  the  beautiful  Piedmont  country.  How  the  little  village 
I first  remember  has  grown  into  a big,  busy  city,  but  the  coun- 
try has  not  changed  so  much  since  the  long  ago.  Just  before 
me  stretches  the  Blue  Mountains  of  North  Carolina — the 
Hog  Back  and  Old  Glassy,  that  shines  like  silver  when  the 
rain  has  fallen  on  its  huge  sides.  From  the  Old  Butler  Hill 
the  view  is  perfect,  wonderful,  so  peaceful,  as  you  look  away 
over  the  fields  and  the  high  mountains  in  the  far  distance,  and 
this  was  the  boyhood  home  of  our  great  cavalry  leader, 
Mathew  Calbreth  Butler. 

In  the  year  1876,  when  South  Carolina  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  illiterate  and  stupid  negro,  backed  and  encouraged  by  the 


Republican  carpetbag  governor,  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain, 
when  the  old  Palmetto  State,  one  of  the  most  cultured  and 
historical  in  all  of  our  wide  sunny  Southland,  was  under 
negro  rule,  General  Butler,  in  August,  just  after  the  Hamburg 
Riot  in  July  in  Aiken  County,  nominated,  at  the  first  Demo- 
cratic convention,  Wade  Hampton  for  governor  of  South 
Carolina.  The  negro  and  Radical  rule  of  stealing  and  murder 
was  drawing  to  a final  close.  The  Ku-Klux  Klan  was  doing 
its  work  nobly,  quietly,  and  bravely  up  to  1870.  In  1876 
the  old  soldiers  commenced  their  march  again,  those  Red 
Shirts  that  rode  by  night  and  by  day,  until  every  Yankee 
carpetbagger  of  the  North  had  decided  to  change  his  place  of 
residence  to  a more  icy  and  congenial  climate;  the  atmosphere 
of  South  Carolina  was  getting  entirely  too  hot  for  their  frozen 
natures,  and,  ever  since  that  period,  South  Caro.ina  and  her 
people,  with  a few  exceptions,  have  in  their  hearts  no  love  or 
admiration  for  the  Radical  party.  Other  Southern  States 
may  cultivate  the  Republican  party,  but  not  old  South  Caro- 
lina, her  memory  is  too  vivid,  her  heart  too  sore. 

Wade  Hampton  and  M.  C.  Butler  fought  together  in  the 
valleys  of  old  Virginia  and  returned  after  the  surrender  back 
to  their  homes  in  South  Carolina  to  do  their  part  in  bringing 
the  State  out  of  the  cowardly  Republican  rule  back  to  the 
sanity  and  safety  in  the  Democratic  Party. 


MY  GARDEN. 

If  twenty  kings  should  ask  of  me 
The  favor  of  my  property, 

All  things  should  go  except  this  one — 

My  garden  drinking  in  the  sun. 

Four  walls  and  comfort  I’d  resign 
If  hollyhocks  might  still  be  mine; 

Spirea  would  be  wealth  indeed, 

Though  food  and  clothing  I might  need. 

Some  friendly  asters  would  supply 
A bed  beneath  the  summer  sky; 

Beneath  a grapevine  I could  creep 
As  winds  of  Yule  began  to  sweep. 

The  earnings  of  the  year  I’d  spare 
To  hold  secure  my  garden  fair, 

And  face  with  cheer  a pilgrim’s  plight 
To  keep  my  pansies  dewy  bright. 

But  what  I’m  saying — beg  your  pardon — 

Is  simply  this;  I like  a garden. 

— Thomas  Curtis  Clark,  in  the  Christian  Century. 


With  the  Alabama  Artillery. — Frank  M.  Jones,  of 
Palestine,  Tex.  (701  West  Main  Street),  gives  something  of 
his  experience  as  a soldier  when  renewing  his  subscription, 
saying:  “In  1861,  I joined  Company  G,  Montgomery  Grays, 
6th  Alabama  Regiment.  I served  in  the  Army  of  Virginia  the 
first  twelve  months,  and  was  present  at  the  first  battle  of 
Manassas.  Afterwards  I reenlisted  and  joined  J.  F.  Waddell’s 
Alabama  Artillery  and  served  till  the  surrender.  I was  in 
Bragg’s  raid  in  Kentucky  and  around  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  was 
badly  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Baker’s  Creek,  and  was  car- 
ried into  Vicksburg  on  the  night  of  May  17,  1863;  stayed  there 
till  sometime  in  August,  when  we  were  sent  home  via  New 
Orleans.  We  were  exchanged,  and  I joined  my  company  in 
Dalton,  Ga.,  in  April,  1864,  and  was  in  camp  till  Atlanta  was 
evacuated.  I will  be  eighty-nfne  February  17,  1927.  If  there 
are  any  survivors  of  Waddell's  Artillery,  Company  G,  6th 
Alabama,  please  communicate  with  me.” 
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COMMENT  ON  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE. 

BY  ARTHUR  H.  JENNINGS,  CHAIRMAN  HISTORY  COMMITTEE, 
S.  C.  V. 

Mr.  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon  made  a great  stir  with  his 
“Story  of  Mankind.”  I missed  it,  and  I am  not  sorry,  for  if 
he  is  as  superficial  in  that  tremendous  field  as  he  is  in  the  tale 
he  tells  of  Confederate  doings  and  ideals,  it  may  be  interesting 
reading,  but  is  worthless  as  history. 

In  his  writing  of  “America”  he  comes  now  to  the  Confed- 
erate period,  and  in  a popular  magazine  (and  the  February 
issue)  he  sets  forth  a good  deal  of  rather  fantastic  stuff.  You 
may  judge  of  some  of  it  in  this  limited  review. 

He  starts  off  with  a head  note  from  “The  Venerable”  Bede: 
“If  he  commits  falsehoods  to  writing  he  will  be  unacceptable 
to  God,  who  will  distinguish  in  his  judgment  between  false- 
hood and  adulation.”  Here  he  gives  us  fair  notice  that  he 
believes  what  he  says,  and  that  is  more  than  some  of  these 
“history”  writers  can  say  with  candor.  They  put  forth  false 
and  misleading  propaganda,  and  they  know  they  do  it,  and 
it  is  their  purpose  to  do  it! 

In  this  story,  quite  naturally,  Mr.  Van  Loon  proves  him* 
self  an  ardent  Lincolnite.  Propaganda  fed,  and  what  little 
he  knows  of  the  subject  based  on  books  setting  forth  not  his- 
tory, but  mythology,  he  presents  the  usual  spectacle  of  com- 
placent adulation  of  his  idol.  He  does  not  go  so  far  as  that 
hysterical  writer  in  a national  “weekly,”  sometime  ago,  who 
went  into  a state  of  coma  over  Lincoln's  “unearthly  beauty.” 
No,  he  even  goes  so  far  in  an  opposite  direction  as  to  speak  of 
him  as  a “funny-loo  King  giant”  and  as  an  “ambulating  clothes 
horse.”  Where  Mr.  Van  Loon  revels  is  in  his  discovery  of 
Lincoln’s  “mind.”  Others  have  jubilated  over  his  “humani- 
ty,” but  Mr.  Van  Loon  admits  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion was  purely  a harsh  war  measure  intended  to  influence 
European  nations,  etc.  Of  course  he  knows  nothing  of  Lin- 
coln’s complacent  view  of  the  probable  servile  massacre  of 
women  and  children  in  the  South  as  a result  of  an  emancipa- 
tion proclamation,  nor  Lincoln’s  statement  that  he  did  not 
disapprove  the  measure  because  of  that  probability  and 
danger.  That  side  of  Lincoln’s  “humanity”  has  been  so 
carefully  kept  from  general  circulation  that  the  slightest 
mention  of  it  throws  the  addicts  into  convulsions  the  country 
over.  Mr.  Van  Loon  sees  little  in  Lincoln  to  admire  that  is 
not  overshadowed  by  this  “mind.”  It  fills  the  picture  for 
him.  It  so  far  outclasses  the  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  in 
this  author’s  opinion,  that  the  result  of  the  war  was  from  the 
start  a positively  foregone  conclusion.  None  of  the  mighty 
struggles  of  armies  and  navies  could  forestall  nor  change  the 
result  inevitable  from  this  possession  of  this  “mind”  by  the 
head  of  the  United  States  government.  This  is  a new  angle 
at  least,  and  we  can  be  thankful  for  that.  Lincoln’s  “beauti- 
fully patterned,  analytical  mind”  which  “goes  straight  to  the 
heart  of  any  question”  puts  Mr.  Davis  altogether  out  of  the 
running  and  makes  the  result  of  all  this  disturbance  a matter 
merely  of  a few  Lincoln  moves.  And  then  the  story  goes  on 
to  explain  why  it  does  not! 

Well,  the  “Rebellion”  is  on!  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this 
archaic  word  is  the  term  Mr.  Van  Loon  uses  to  describe  the 
struggle  between  the  States.  Southern  officers  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States  “desert,”  he  says,  when  they  hasten  to 
the  defense  of  their  mother  States!  (What  sort  of  a “mind” 
has  Mr.  Van  Loon,  we  wonder?)  Then,  most  wonderful  of 
all,  he  puts  his  finger,  unerringly,  right  on  the  sore  spot  of  the 
whole  trouble,  right  on  the  spot  where  the  war  started.  Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  on,  he  has  discovered,  and  there  the  beans 


were  spilled!  Here  was  committed  by  the  Southerners  an 
“overt  act  of  war,”  which  gives  their  “arch  enemy,”  as  he 
types  Lincoln,  the  thing  he  has  “prayed”  for  all  this  time, 
“a  loyal  nation  behind  him.”  This  loyalty  subsided  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  draft  was  substituted  and  a bounty  of  one 
to  two  hundred  dollars  offered  for  those  intense  patriots  who 
were  willing  to  take  it  and  risk  their  hides  to  save  the  nation. 
“Enterprising  business  men,”  says  this  writer,  “had  gone  to 
Europe  and  filled  whole  ships  with  Belgian  and  Polish  and 
English  immigrants,  who  entered  the  army  as  soon  as  they  set 
foot  on  our  free  soil  and  divided  their  bounties  with  the  en- 
terprising business  men.”  Tut,  tut!  There  may  have  been  a 
number  of  Poles  and  English  and  Belgians  here  and  there  paid 
to  enter  the  Yankee  armies  and  help  destroy  the  South,  but 
in  some  way  the  masses  of  German  mercenaries  are  over- 
looked here.  These  Germans  were  in  the  Northern  army  in 
thousands.  There  were  whole  Hun  regiments,  brigades,  and 
divisions,  brought  over  to  subjugate  the  South — a cheery 
picture  at  this  day! 

But  we  wander  a little  from  the  sequence.  Mr.  Van  Loon, 
as  stated,  puts  his  hand  on  the  exact  spot  where  the  war  started 
and  tells  the  South:  “You  did  it.”  Now  this  is  a moot  point. 
Again  we  can  revert  to  that  famed  Virginia  judge  who  lay 
down  the  opinion,  exalted  in  common  sense,  if  not  close  to 
law,  that  “the  lie  is  the  first  lick.”  The  treachery  and  deceit 
of  the  Washington  government  is  now  known  and  fully  proved 
to  have  been  the  inflaming  cause  of  war  and  the  actual  torch 
to  the  powder  was  the  dispatch,  contrary  to  all  assurances  and 
agreements,  of  a powerful  fleet  with  reenforcements  and 
supplies  for  Fort  Sumter,  right  there  in  the  middle  of  Charles- 
ton harbor!  There  is  Judge  Campbell,  not  a Southern  man, 
but  one  who  desired  to  stave  off  war.  He  was  a member  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  his  desire  for  peace 
was  so  great  that  he  made  himself  a sort  of  liason  officer  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Seward  and  the  commissioners  whom  Mr. 
Davis,  “a  man  of  convictions  and  some  ability,”  admits  Mr. 
Van  Loon,  had  sent  to  Washington  in  a last  desperate  effort 
to  avert  the  war  which  was  being  forced  upon  the  country. 
Seward  lied  to  Judge  Campbell  flat-footed  and  right  and  left, 
and  Judge  Campbell  accused  him  of  it!  Now  Judge  Campbell 
does  not  think  as  Mr.  Van  Loon  thinks;  he  knew  too  much  of 
the  inside  stuff  of  this  situation.  Here  is  what  he  says  in  his 
communication  which  his  indignation  at  being  placed  in  this 
equivocal  position  of  messenger  for  the  deceitful  tricks  of  the 
Federal  administration  induces  him  to  send  to  Lincoln  and 
Seward:  “I  think  no  candid  man  but  will  agree  (with  ref- 
erence to  the  promises  about  ‘keeping  faith’  at  Sumter,  etc.) 
that  the  equivocating  conduct  of  the  administration,  as  meas- 
ured and  interpreted  in  connection  with  these  promises,  is 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  great  calamity.”  And  he  adds 
the  following  scathing  sentence  to  this  letter  he  sends  to  Sew- 
ard: “I  have  a profound  conviction  that  the  belief  [of  the 
Confederate  authorities  as  to  the  trickery  practiced  at  Sum- 
ter] is  that  there  “has  been  systematic  duplicity  practiced  on 
them  through  me.” 

This  is  very  significant  matter  from  a Supreme  Court  judge 
of  the  Union  speaking  to  the  Lincoln  administration.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  prior  to  this  conspiracy  against  Fort 
Sumter,  Lincoln  asked  the  opinion  of  his  cabinet,  and  five  of 
them,  in  writing,  informed  him  that  in  their  judgment,  if  he 
tried  to  reenforce  Fort  Sumter,  he  would  start  civil  war.  Here 
are  the  opinions  of  five  members  of  Lincoln’s  cabinet  and  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  They  say  that 
Lincoln  started  the  war;  Mr.  Van  Loon  says  the  Confederates 
started  it.  Take  your  choice!  There  is  so  much  loose  talk 
going  about  called  history,  such  a mass  of  dogmatic  assertion 
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based  on  nothing,  that  I will  give  my  authority  for  all  the 
above  statements.  Every  assertion  I make  can  be  found 
substantiated  in  Nicolay  and  Hay’s  “Life  of  Lincoln,” 
Gideon  Welles’s  “Biography”  (he  was  Lincoln’s  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  if  you  don’t  know)  and  “Messages  and  Papers  of 
the  Confederacy.”  Of  course  substantiation  can  be  found 
elsewhere.  I mention  these  as  source  authorities. 

Well,  to  resume.  Mr.  Van  Loon  says  that  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  “beautifully  arranged  analytical  mind,”  which  was 
so  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Davis  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  was  a matter  of  certainty  as  far  as  victory  for  the  North 
was  concerned,  there  were  nevertheless  some  difficulties 
found  in  the  way.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  whip  the  Confederates 
as  easily  or  as  soon  as  he  expected.  It  is  not  explained  why 
this  superior  mind,  backed  by  four  times  the  number  of  men 
and  practically  a monopoly  on  food,  equipment,  medicine,  and 
money,  had  any  trouble  about  the  thing.  But  three  or  four 
troublous  years  intervened.  There  was  a hitch  somewhere 
which  Mr.  Van  Loon  does  not  disclose,  though  he  recognizes 
the  hitch.  He  wanders  about  here  in  his  story  and  tells  about 
the  diplomatic  experiences  of  the  country  and  the  intrigues  of 
England  and  France.  Then  back  he  comes.  “Desperately 
the  armies  of  Lee  and  Jackson  fought  to  gain  a little  time, 
hoping  to  force  a stalemate.”  Never  in  Jackson’s  time  was  a 
stalemate  thought  of!  Much  later,  perhaps,  if  then,  a stale- 
mate might  have  been  desired,  but  long  before  that  Jackson 
had  crossed  over  the  river  and  was  resting  “under  the  shade 
of  the  trees.”  Does  anyone  doubt  that  if  Jackson  had  lived 
to  be  Lee’s  “right  arm,”  if  Jackson  had  been  at  Gettysburg, 
for  instance,  and  had  supported  Lee  there  in  his  usual  way, 
can  anyone  doubt  that  all  thought  for  or  need  of  a stalemate 
would  have  been  totally  foreign  to  the  situation?  Here  and 
there  Mr.  Van  Loon  has  a blinding  flash  of  truth  shot  into 
his  viewpoint.  Speaking  of  the  Hunlike  Sherman,  he  says 
“he  marched  from  one  end  of  Georgia  to  the  other”  (funny 
way  to  put  it,  isn’t  it,  “one  end  of  Georgia  to  the  other,” 
for  this  raid  which,  starting  at  Atlanta,  blazed  its  incendiary 
trail  up  to  the  very  ends  of  the  Carolinas!)  “from  one  end  of 
Georgia  to  the  other,”  he  says,  “performing  such  miracles  of 
wanton  destruction  that  decent  Northerners  have  never 
ceased  to  feel  ashamed  for  this  spectacular,  but  altogether 
useless,  display  of  ferocity.”  That’s  good,  “useless  feroci- 
ty”; but  how  many  “decent  Northerners”  have  you  ever 
heard  decry  the  brutality  of  Sherman?  How  many?  Hold 
up  your  hands!  Put  ’em  up!  Now  count  ’em.  What! 
None? 

Further  on,  he  says:  “The  city  of  Richmond  was  taken  and 
Jeff  Davis  (now  that  Richmond  falls  he  becomes  “Jeff”  you 
notice — it’s  always  this  way)  was  wandering  through  the  wilds 
of  Georgia  in  a vague  attempt  to  escape  the  sour  apple  tree 
of  which  the  Yankee  troops  had  been  singing  so  lustily  for 
the  past  four  years.  “After  this  debacle  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  but  surrender  with  grace,  as  was  done  at  Appomat- 
tox Courthouse.”  Loose  talk,  all  this.  Lee  had  surrendered 
on  April  9,  and  Davis,  after  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  the  rem- 
nants of  civil  government  in  some  sort  of  working  order  at 
Danville,  Va.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  and  other  places,  had  been 
captured  down  in  Georgia  over  a month  after  the  surrender. 
His  wanderings  did  not  produce  a surrender,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Van  Loon  it  provides  a chance  for  a well-turned  phrase, 
and  that  is  what  he  is  looking  for  apparently,  and  not  historic 
truth.  The  tale  is  full  of  such  slackness  as,  for  instance,  how 
he  describes  “McClellan”  as  being  so  badly  whipped  at  the 
first  fight  at  “Bull  Run  Creek.”  For  heaven’s  sake,  if  we 
have  to  call  it  “Bull  Run”  instead  of  the  proper  entitlement 
of  “Manassas,”  why  add  the  “Creek”?  And  what  becomes 


of  poor  McDowell;  did  he  vanish  in  that  skedaddle  back  to 
Washington? 

We  have  too  many  literary  jazz  performers  writing  “his- 
tory” these  days.  History  may  be  dull,  but  it  should  be 
true,  though  it  rarely  is.  This  present-day  craze  to  tear  at 
idols,  jazz  up  the  records,  pull  down  reputations  is  as  bad  as 
the  more  frequently  met  determination  to  put  over  propa- 
ganda and  build  up  false  heroes  from  unworthy  foundations 
and  false  premises. 

“Washington  or  Lincoln:  Which  Greater?  Lincoln,” 
Says  William  E.  Barton. 

The  above  is  the  headline  of  an  article  appearing  in  a maga- 
zine of  over  a million  circulation,  issued  the  week  of  February 
7.  Of  course  Dr.  Barton  is  entitled  to  his  choice — this  is  a 
free  country.  But  nevertheless  the  article  exhibits  a slant  in 
our  mental  processes  which  has  long  been  observable  and 
which  is  now  forging  to  the  front,  as  in  this  brazen  article. 
Dr.  Barton’s  first  paragraph  in  this  sketch  reads  thus: 
“George  Washington  was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  but  he  is 
no  longer  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  Further  on 
he  says  that  with  the  two  birthdays  occurring  in  the  month  of 
February,  “schools  and  other  bodies”  almost  invariably 
“prefer  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln.” 

There  is  unquestionably  a movement  or  tendency  to  place 
Lincoln  above  Washington  as  a great  and  good  American. 
That  such  a movement  is  backed  by  a large  number  of  people 
and  looked  at  with  complacency  by  a still  larger  number  is 
quite  a matter  of  fact  and  undoubtedly  well  understood.  It 
is  not  a mere  raving  on  the  part  of  one  man,  unbalanced  by 
incessant  adulation  at  the  feet  of  one  national  figure.  The 
movement  and  the  tendency  is  a natural  sequence  to  the  de- 
termined apotheosis  of  Lincoln,  set  on  foot  by  his  former  bitter 
foes,  as  a matter  of  political  expediency,  immediately  at  his 
death,  and  which  has  never  lacked  determined  efforts  in  its 
behalf  for  a moment  since.  Contrary  to  all  the  plain  facts  of 
history,  with  a total  disregard  of  all  those  characteristics 
which  we  have  always  assumed  as  necessary  ingredients  of  a 
great  character,  this  tribe  of  Lincoln  devotees  have  persisted 
and  advanced  step  by  step  until  they  now  openly  assert  that 
their  idol  is  supreme  in  America’s  heart.  Is  it  possible  that 
this  is  true?  It  may  be.  It  is  a sickening  as  well  as  a stag- 
gering thought,  but  it  may  be  true  at  that.  We  have  come  to 
parlous  times  in  this  age  and  in  this  country.  There  is  now  a 
school  of  thought  which  insists  that  no  word  “derogatory” 
to  Lincoln  shall  be  spoken.  That  is  astonishing  in  itself. 
But  by  derogatory  we  do  not  mean  defamatory  or  untrue 
statements;  no,  we  mean  it  is  simply  now  a fact  that  it  is  in- 
sisted that  nothing  which  attacks  the  apotheosis  of  Lincoln  or 
is  contrary  to  the  Lincoln  myth  shall  be  asserted  or  printed. 
If  there  is  question  of  this,  I can  readily  prove  it  by  docu- 
mentary evidence.  No  matter  if  true,  they  say,  do  not  make 
statements  that  conflict  with  the  popular  adulation  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Those  who  in  the  mere  routine  of  presenting  facts  of  history 
dare  make  true  assertions  as  to  this  or  that  in  Lincoln’s 
career  are  looked  at  almost  askance,  like  antichrists,  and 
frequently  violently  and  vulgarly  assailed  for  their  temerity. 
Now  comes  this  evidence  of  the  belief  that  this  movement  to 
supersede  Washington  by  Lincoln  is  strong  enough  to  make 
public  and  open  display  of  it.  And  Dr.  Barton  can  rest  easy; 
there  will  be  no  outcry  nor  abuse  hurled  at  him.  Our  writers 
and  ministers  and  speakers  and  editors,  who  would  writhe 
and  howl  at  some  damaging  truth  spoken  of  Lincoln,  will  stand 
with  great  equanimity  any  effort  to  supersede  the  Father  of 
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his  Country  by  this  Union  leader  of  the  War  between  the 
States  period. 

Some  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  asserting  Washington's 
inferiority  to  Lincoln  are,  it  seems  to  us,  comical  to  a degree, 
yet  astounding  in  their  total  disregard  of  fact  as  well  as  freak 
reasoning  from  false  premises. 

Washington  was  “English,”  says  Dr.  Barton;  he  was  not 
born,  like  Lincoln,  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  w'here  it  is  neces- 
sary for  one  to  be  born  to  be  a true  American.  This  reasoning 
would  exclude,  of  course,  from  our  reverence  as  great  Ameri- 
cans such  men  as  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry. 
Hamilton  and  Madison  and  the  Adamses  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  all  the  leaders  and  most  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  a large  majority  of  them  were  as  much 
“English”  as  was  George  Washington.  Lincoln  is  placed 
above,  or,  at  least,  on  a parity  with  Washington  as  a religious 
man,  while  nothing  is  plainer  to  those  who  will  accept  truth 
than  that  Lincoln  was  a scoffer  at  religious  matters,  almost 
an  atheist,  certainly  in  his  earlier  manhood,  and  there  was 
nothing  tending  to  a faith  in  God  or  any  observance  of  a wor- 
ship of  God  about  him.  He  was  even  killed  in  a theater  on  the 
night  of  Good  Friday,  a day  especially  sacred  to  those  of  the 
Christian  faiths,  and  this  was  a time,  too,  when  the  theater 
was  held  to  be  almost  a place  of  the  damned  itself.  Washing- 
ton, while  a distinct  “Cavalier,”  and  never  obsessed  or  cursed 
with  the  bitter  ideas  of  godliness  which  make  of  the  name 
“Puritan”  even  to  this  day  a synonym  for  narrowness  and 
bigotry,  was  a believer  in  God,  a worshiper  of  God,  and,  most 
respectably,  was  an  officer  in  his  Church. 

These  facts  are  calmly  ignored,  as  they  have  to  be  in  the 
type  of  assertions  which  go  to  make  up  Lincoln  as  the  Great- 
est American.  We  do  feel  that  Dr.  Barton  goes  almost  too 
far  when  he  contrasts  the  marriage  episodes  in  the  lives  of 
these  two  men.  Lincoln  deserted,  practically  at  the  altar, 
his  to-be  bride  and  thus  placed  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  are  honest,  beyond  the  pale  in  this  phase  of  his  career. 
His  biographers  assert  that  his  final  marriage  was  an  arranged 
one,  with  expediency  as  its  base.  Common  decency  will  re- 
frain references  here  which  might  bring  into  any  seeming 
parallel  the  sane,  orderly,  and  highly  respectable  marriage  of 
Washington  and  the  Widow  Custis. 

Dr.  Barton  goes  on  to  say:  “He  [Lincoln]  is  first  in  the 
American  heart  and  first  in  the  world’s  best  thought.  Our 
foremost  American  is  swiftly  on  the  way  to  becoming  fore- 
most among  world  citizens.”  We  may  well  ask,  could  in- 
fatuation farther  go?  Now  ponder  this:  “ If  a vote  were  taken 
in  almost  any  public  school  as  to  the  Greatest  American 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  name  would  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
And  I shall  do  all  I can  to  keep  it  there.  I discover  no  proba- 
bility that  the  pendulum  will  swing  back  to  a position  where 
Washington  will  hold  again  the  place  of  chief  affection.  The 
place  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  America’s  foremost  and  best- 
loved hero  I regard  as  permanent  and  secure.”  That’s  talk 
square  from  the  shoulder,  isn’t  it?  Nothing  mealy-mouthed 
about  that,  is  there?  No  fear  of  offending  any  chance  ad- 
mirer of  Washington,  as  there  is  always  exhibited  such  fear 
that  the  Lincoln  worshipers  may  be  hurt  or  offended  at  some- 
thing some  “agitator”  has  to  say  or  write! 

This  article  of  Dr.  Barton’s,  fantastic  as  it  is,  shows  the 
prevalence  and  vigor  of  as  weird  an  obsession  as  ever  afflicted 
a supposedly  sane  people. 

Is  the  matter  worthy  of  attention  or  of  counterattack,  or 
are  we  too  proud  to  fight  or  too  pacific  to  assert  ourselves 
when  our  sensibilities  are  outraged? 


THE  U.  S.  AND  C.  S.  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

BY  CORNELIUS  B.  HITE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  the  Confederate  Veteran  for  May,  1926,  request  was 
made  for  the  most  reliable  data  on  the  long-drawn-out  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  the  Union  army  or  the  Confederate 
captured  more  prisoners.  This  question  came  out  in  the  In- 
formation Bureau  of  a Washington  paper,  and  the  answer 
given  was  that  “there  were  211,411  Union  soldiers  captured 
by  the  Confederates,  and  462,634  Confederate  soldiers  cap- 
tured by  the  Union  forces.” 

The  correct  answer  to  this  question  depends  entirely  on  the 
meaning  of  the  questioner,  whether  he  meant  the  largest 
number  held  at  any  one  time,  or  the  aggregate  number  cap- 
tured during  the  entire  war  period.  If  we  take  the  first  sug- 
gested meaning,  “that  there  were  462,634  Confederate  prison- 
ers held  at  one  time,”  when  was  the  time? 

Suppose  we  take  it  as  of  January  1,  1864,  with  General 
Grant  in  the  saddle.  As  it  has  been  well  proved  by  Charles  A. 
Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  Confederate  army 
never  mustered  over  600,000  different  men  in  all  of  its  field 
operations  from  the  Potomac  River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  by 
deducting  462,634  men  from  600,000  men,  there  were  left 
137,366  men  in  all  of  these  operations.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  admission  by  Lincoln’s  cabinet  official  is  very  sig- 
nificant, because  he  was  well  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  Con- 
federate cause;  and  it  certainly  is  a great  compliment  to  the 
Confederate  soldier  to  know  that  this  remnant  of  137,366 
men  should  have  given  General  Grant  and  Lincoln’s  govern- 
ment, having  upward  of  2,000,000  soldiers,  besides  its  navy, 
under  their  command,  so  much  concern  as  to  close  tightly  the 
bars  of  exchange  lest  this  “remnant”  should  be  recruited. 
But  the  truth  is,  no  such  capture  was  made;  nevertheless, 
whatever  “remnant”  of  the  Confederate  army  there  was  in 
1864,  Grant  had  a wholesome  fear  of  its  activities  and  forbade 
in  every  possible  way  its  being  recruited. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  other  meaning  of  the  questioner — 
viz.,  “the  aggregate  number  captured  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  war,”  and  see  how  that  “remnant,”  whatever  it  was, 
impressed  General  Grant  with  such  wholesome  fear  as  to 
cause  him  to  forbid  its  being  recruited  in  any  way. 

If  we  take  the  aggregate  number  of  Confederates  captured 
during  the  entire  war  from  time  to  time,  wre  get  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  exchange  and  other  reliable  officers  the  following 
data.  (It  is  well  to  note  here  that  the  Confederacy  did  not 
count  as  prisoners  civilian  suspects,  of  whom  large  numbers 
were  arrested  by  the  North  and  held  in  "durance  vile,”  and 
counted.)  Colonel  Ludlow,  Exchange  Officer,  states  (page 
314,  House  Report  No.  45;  40th  Congress,  3rd  Session;  May 
22,  1863):  “The  balance  of  prisoners  being  now  against  us.” 
Then  at  page  707,  the  report  says  on  November  1,  1863 
(officers  reduced  to  privates  and  men),  there  were  30,639; 
and  on  January  1,  1865,  “total  to  date”  (which  must  include 
the  30,639),  85,037. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  from  a report  of  the  Commissary 
General  of  Prisoners,  No.  144,  dated  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
January  25,  1S65,  and  signed  by  H.  W.  Wessells,  Brigadier 
General,  United  States  Volunteers. 

Again,  on  page  351,  House  Report  No.  45,  3rd  Session,  40th 
Congress,  on  April  15,  1864,  it  is  stated:  “On  June  8,  1S63, 
we  were  indebted  to  the  rebels  to  the  number  of  12,794  privates; 
since  then,  the  rebels  have  delivered  to  us  31,379,  totaling 
44,173;  but  since  then  the  tables  were  turned  by  the  capture 
of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  which  brought  the  rebels 
largely  indebted  to  us,  making  a total  of  65,182;  now',  taking 
44,173  from  65,182,  and  we  have  21,009  prisoners.” 
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Again,  on  page  352,  we  find  a statement  as  follows:  “Inde- 
pendently of  this  claim  of  20,000  to  23,213,  we  have  another 
arising  from  paroled  soldiers  in  our  favor — viz.,  11,501,  which 
should  be  added  to  23,213,  to  show  a total  indebtedness  to  us, 
claimed  to  be  34,824;  but,  as  claimed  by  Judge  Ould  (Confed- 
erate Parole  Officer),  16,694  prisoners  on  parole,  which  num- 
ber added  to  21,009  (above)  gives  a total  of  37,703  men  to  the 
credit  of  the  Union  side  on  April  15,  1864.” 

"^Abstract  from  monthly  returns  of  principal  United  States 
military  prisons,  January,  1865,  as  follows:  Alton,  111.,  on 
hand  December  31,  1864,  1,891;  Camp  Douglas,  111.,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1864,  11,711;  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  December  31,  1864, 
9,423;  Camp  Morton,  Ind.,  December  31,  1864,  4,788.  Total, 
27,813. 

Besides  the  above  named  there  were  nineteen  other  prisons, 
with  an  average  of  (about)  2,748  Confederate  prisoners, 
making  with  those  above,  70,060.  So  that,  while  it  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  Union  officers’  official  reports  (exchange 
officers  and  commissary  generals),  there  were  held  in  Federal 
prisons  in  February,  1865,  some  70,060  Confederates,  there 
also  were  some  35,000  to  45,000  Union  soldiers  prisoners  at 
Andersonville  alone;  besides,  there  were  other  large  prisons  in 
the  South,  two  of  them  being  at  Richmond,  Va.,  one  at  Belle 
Isle,  and  the  other  known  as  “Libby  Prison,”  but  there  seems 
no  available  data  as  to  the  number  in  these  other  prisons  that 
is  reliable.  For  instance,  General  Chipman  (of  the  court  that 
tried  Major  Wirz)  states:  “There  were  in  the  twenty-five  (?) 
United  States  prisons  on  August  1,  1864,  51,631;  and  on 
August  31,  1864,  there  were  in  Confederate  prisons  31,693 
Federal  soldiers.”  (This  statement  is  by  Col.  H.  Erickson, 
of  the  War  College,  here  in  letter  of  December  3,  1926.)  So 
that,  on  September  1,  1864,  there  were  only  (about)  20,000 
more  Confederates  than  Union  soldiers  held  in  prison,  accord- 
ing to  General  Chipman’s  statement. 

Again:  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  in  Lincoln’s 
cabinet,  reported  to  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  date  of  July  19,  1865,  on 
number  of  Union  and  “rebel”  soldiers  who  had  died  while 
held  as  prisoners  of  war,  as  follows:  “26,436  rebel  prisoners 
and  22,576  Union  died  in  prisions.” 

Now,  Surgeon  General  Joseph  K.  Barnes  reported,  1867,  as 
follows:  “The  alphabetical  list  as  far  as  completed  contains 
the  names  of  244,747  white,  and  29,796  colored,  of  the  Union, 
and  30,204  rebel  prisoners  in  Northern  prisons,  dead.”  This 
discrepancy  between  Stanton’s  and  Barnes’s  reports  shows  how 
unreliable  Northern  statements  are — and  this  refers  to  every- 
thing relating  to  Lincoln’s  war  on  the  South. 

Again:  As  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  by  North  and 
South,  these  two  reports  tell  the  story  very  plainly,  for,  if 
only  22,567  Union  soldiers  died  in  Southern  prisons,  where 
there  was  a shortage  of  all  kinds  of  medical  supplies,  owing  to 
Lincoln’s  embargo,  whereas  the  North  had  every  facility  for 
caring  for  its  prisoners,  and  yet  the  Northern  prisons  returned 
a much  larger  mortality;  and  it  is  shown  also  that  up  to 
July  1,  1863,  fewer  Confederates  were  prisoners  than  Union 
soldiers. 

In  this  connection  I will  add  that  had  Senator  Blaine  turned 
his  attention  more  to  the  conditions  known  to  exist  at  Fort 
Delaware,  Point  Lookout,  Md.,  Camp  Douglas,  111.,  Camp 
Morton,  Ind.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  other  prison  places,  he 
would  have  found  their  conditions  so  shocking  that  he  could 
have  applied  with  entire  truth  his  scathing  censure  of  Ande- 
sonville  to  those  prisons;  and  had  the  brutal  treatment  of 
Confederate  soldiers  not  been  permitted,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  difference  of  7,628  more  deaths  against  the  Lincoln 
administration;  but  the  Radicals  needed  a case  against  the 


South,  and  so  they  staged  Andersonville  as  the  scene  of  their 
murder  orgy,  arrested  Major  Wirz  (a  Swiss),  who  had  been 
in  command  there  a part  of  the  time,  and  condemned  and 
hanged  him,  an  innocent  man,  on  highly  prejudiced  and  in- 
sufficient testimony. 

As  to  conditions  at  Andersonville,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Confederate  government  selected  four  of  the  prisoners  and 
sent  them  to  Washington  to  explain  to  President  Lincoln  the 
actual  conditions  there  and  ask  for  food,  clothing,  and  medi- 
cine, or  else  for  the  government  to  take  the  prisoners  and  care 
for  them.  Lincoln  and  Grant  would  do  neither.  All  this  goes 
to  prove  the  statement  by  Gen.  Donn  Piatt,  U.  S.  A.,  that 
“Lincoln  was  not  of  a gentle  or  forgiving  nature”;  and  that 
“he  exhibited  great  insensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  his  sol- 
diers when  they  were  at  their  worst.” 

I submit  the  following  statement  by  Gen.  Edward  D. 
Mansfield,  U.  S.  A.,  in  his  “Life  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,”  pub- 
lished in  May,  1868,  as,  perhaps,  some  approach  to  the  correct 
figures  of  the  armies  referred  to.  At  page  337,  he  says: 

“It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  men  composed 
the  armies  (rebel)  the  last  year  of  the  war.  The  following 
facts,  taken  from  authentic  sources,  will  show  nearly  the 
truth: 

“The  number  of  men  surrendered  in  the  different  armies 
amounted  to  174,223,  as  follows: 


“Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  commanded  by  Gen.  R. 

E.  Lee 27,805 

“Army  of  Tennessee  and  others,  under  Gen.  Joseph  E. 

Johnston 31,243 

“Army  of  Gen.  Jeff  Thompson,  Missouri 7,978 

“Miscellaneous  paroles  in  Department  of  Virginia.  . . 9,072 

“Paroles  at  Cumberland,  and  other  stations,  Mary- 
land  9,377 

“Paroles  by  General  McCook  in  Alabama  and  Florida  6,428 
“Army  of  Department  of  Alabama,  under  Gen.  Dick 

Taylor 42,293 

“Army  of  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  under  E. 

Kirby  Smith 17,686 

“Paroled  in  Department  of  Washington,  D.  C 3,390 

“Paroled  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  and  Texas 13,922 

“Surrendered  at  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  . 5,029 


“Total 174,223 


“Besides  the  above  men  surrendered,  there  were,  General 
Mansfield  says,  in  Northern  prisons  on  from  January  1-20, 
1865,  98,802  prisoners.” 

To  show  the  inaccuracy  of  General  Mansfield’s  figures,  it  is 
stated  above  that  the  monthly  returns  by  the  Commissary 
General’s  office  gives  only,  for  January,  1865,  70,060  in 
Federal  prisons;  and  again,  it  is  well  known  that  General  Lee 
surrendered  at  Appomattox  only  between  8,000  and  9,000 
men,  with  arms  and  ammunition  ready  to  fight,  and  then  did 
fight,  for  the  6th  Virginia  Cavalry  charged  and  captured  some 
Union  cavalry,  including  General  Gregg.  This  action  occurred 
the  morning  of  the  surrender. 

General  Lee  probably  left  Petersburg  with  about  25,000 
soldiers,  but  most  of  them  were  so  worn  out,  starved,  and 
ragged  that  they  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  General  Lee’s 
“remnant,”  and  so  fell  by  the  wayside  and  were  picked  up  by 
the  pursuing  foe  and  counted  as  a part  of  Lee’s  army.  In 
one  sense,  they  were  a part  of  it;  in  another,  they  were  harm- 
less, and  many  were  unarmed,  and  should  not  be  counted  as  a 
part  of  General  Lee’s  effective  force.  For,  had  he  had  as 
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many  men  as  from  25,000  to  30,000,  well  equipped  for  battle, 
he  would  have  whipped  Grant  to  a stand  still,  and  would 
never  have  surrendered  at  Appamattox  or  anywhere  else. 

Again:  As  to  General  Mansfield’s  other  figures,  some  of 
them  must  be  duplicates,  for  the  South  never  had  so  many 
men  in  fit  fighting  condition  during  the  last  year  of  the  war. 
His  "authentic”  sources  of  information  must  be  taken  with 
a great  many  “grains  of  salt.” 


HOW  FORREST  SA  VED  THE  ARMY  OF  TENNESSEE. 

BY  CAPT.  JAMES  DINKINS,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

(Continued  from  February  number.) 

For  some  reason  the  Federals  did  not  appear  before  Colum- 
bia until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  when  they  opened  a 
furious  cannonade,  throwing  shot  and  shell  into  all  parts  of  the 
city.  There  were  no  Confederate  troops  in  the  town  save  a 
few  pickets,  but  there  were  some  two  thousand  wounded 
Federals  and  Confederates  in  stores  and  other  houses. 

Forrest  sent  a flag  of  truce  to  the  river  bank  and  asked  for 
an  interview  with  the  Federal  commander,  which  was  granted. 
Forrest  rode  to  the  bank,  and  after  some  delay  General 
Hatch  appeared  on  the  opposite  shore.  Forrest  assured  him 
that  Columbia  was  not  occupied  by  the  Confederates,  but 
that  there  were  a great  many  Federal  wounded  as  well  as 
Confederate  wounded,  lying  exposed  to  his  fire  in  addition  to 
the  women  and  children.  He  asked  General  Hatch  to  stop 
shelling  the  town.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  some  2,000 
Federal  prisoners  whom  he  would  be  glad  to  exchange.  He 
stated  they  were  without  proper  clothing  or  blankets  and 
that  many  of  them  would  perish  from  cold  unless  relieved. 

General  Hatch  replied  that  he  could  not  advise  him  as  to 
the  exchange  of  the  prisoners,  but  would  refer  the  matter  to 
his  superior.  After  a delay  of  some  two  hours,  the  answer 
was  returned  in  the  name  of  General  Thomas,  and  was  a 
positive  refusal  either  to  exchange  or  accept  on  parole  the 
prisoners  in  our  hands. 

During  this  time  General  Hood’s  army  was  moving  as 
rapidly  as  it  could  toward  the  river.  There  was  no  further 
shelling  during  the  afternoon  and  night. 

Walthall’s  Division  numbered  about  fifteen  hundred  men, 
fully  three  hundred  of  them  barefooted  and  all  of  them  with 
scant  clothing.  The  force  now  at  Forrest’s  call  was  about 
4,500  strong,  with  twelve  cannon,  yet  in  this  emergency  he 
was  called  on  to  hold  off  a victorious  army  of  fifty  thousand 
infantry,  twelve  thousand  cavalry,  and  nearly  a hundred 
cannon. 

Never  before  or  since  did  a commander  face  a graver  situa- 
tion or  one  with  which  it  seemed  so  impossible  to  successfully 
cope.  But  at  no  time  in  his  life  did  Forrest’s  genius  show  to 
better  advantage.  He  had  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his 
men,  and  he  knew  he  could  depend  on  Walthall.  He  pos- 
sessed that  wonderful  power  of  infusing  his  own  confidence 
and  determination  into  his  troops.  Defeated  and  broken 
down  as  the  men  were,  his  determination  to  protect  Hood’s 
army  found  a current  and  willing  response  from  all.  • Al- 
though without  hope,  they  were  willing  to  stand  by  Forrest 
as  long  as  life  lasted.  Forrest  was  not  blind  to  the  danger  of 
his  position,  but  in  cheerful  conversation  with  his  men  he  as- 
sured them  that  they  would  meet  the  enemy  with  every  as- 
surance of  success. 

His  spirits  inspired  the  barefooted  infantrymen  as  well  as 
his  own  men.  When  we  marched  toward  Pulaski  from 
Columbia,  we  were  strengthened  and  encouraged  by  Forrest’s 
example  as  much  as  we  would  have  been  by  the  presence 


of  ten  thousand  reenforcements.  I do  not  believe  that  any 
other  man  in  the  world  could  have  so  quickly,  if  ever,  infused 
such  a spirit  into  the  men. 

The  Federals  crossed  Duck  River  during  the  night  of  the 
21st  and  started  no  pursuit  of  our  forces.  Jackson  and  Buford 
covered  the  rear  while  Chalmers  protected  the  right  flank. 
The  Federals  overhauled  Buford  about  four  miles  south  of 
Columbia  and  opened  fire  with  twenty  or  more  cannon.  The 
shells  passed  over  our  troops,  roaring  and  bursting  high  in  the 
air,  while  fragments  of  iron  whizzed  and  whirled  through  the 
trees  and  ricochetted  along  the  ground.  It  was  enough  to 
demoralize  veterans  even.  Having  a company  of  skirmishers 
to  keep  the  Federals  at  respectful  distance,  Forrest  continued 
to  fall  back  toward  a more  favorable  position,  about  seven 
miles  from  Columbia.  The  road  was  through  a gorge  between 
two  high  ridges,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  through  the 
cut  the  direction  changed — that  is,  the  road  assumed  the  shape 
of  an  elbow.  The  high  ridge  through  which  it  passed  was 
rough  and  irregular,  covered  with  ice  and  sleet  as  it  was  on 
that  occasion  there  was  no  opportunity  to  flank  the  place. 
Forrest  planted  four  guns  on  an  eminence  commanding  the 
approach  to  the  gorge,  and  near  the  south  end  of  it  he  had  the 
remaining  eight  cannon  posted  so  as  to  sweep  the  road  after 
making  the  turn.  Walthall  posted  his  men  on  the  brink  of 
the  bluffs  overlooking  the  road,  while  the  cavalry  formed 
rearward,  and  all  awaited  the  Federals.  Capt.  J.  H.  Goodloe, 
of  the  8th  Kentucky  Cavalry,  was  left  in  the  rear  with  orders 
to  skirmish  with  the  advance  guard  of  the  enemy  until  the 
Federals  approached  the  cut,  then  fall  back  in  a full  run  and 
pass  beyond.  Then  very  soon  the  Federal  cavalry  raised  a 
shout,  and,  dashing  forward,  followed  Goodloe  through  the 
defile.  Fully  six  hundred  men  and  horses  had  entered  the 
cut  when  our  guns  gave  signal  for  the  terrible  slaughter. 
Walthall  opened  with  a volley,  while  the  grape  was  raking 
the  cut,  and  men  and  horses  tumbled  in  heaps,  blocking  the 
road  with  dead  men  and  horses.  Those  in  front  who  escaped 
the  first  fire  could  not  retreat  on  account  of  the  dead  and  the 
struggling,  wounded  horses  obstructing  the  road.  The  scene 
was  appalling — wreck,  ruin,  and  disaster.  Men  cut  off 
struggled  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  an  effort  to  escape, 
and  fell  from  the  shot  of  Walthall’s  men.  Every  man  who 
passed  into  the  cut  was  killed,  wounded,  or  captured.  It  was 
a desperate  work,  and  the  Federals  who  had  not  entered  the 
cut  fled  in  disorder. 

There  was  no  further  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Confederates. 
The  dreadful  slaughter  in  the  gorge  made  the  enemy  very 
careful.  We  held  the  position  until  the  afternoon  of  Decem- 
ber 23,  and  fell  back  to  Lynnville.  The  dead  men  and  horses 
were  frozen  and  blocked  the  road  through  the  hills  and  had 
to  be  moved  before  the  Federals  could  pursue;  but  soon  after 
reaching  Lynnville,  they  made  a savage  attack,  which  was 
maintained  for  two  hours  or  more.  Forrest  then  fell  back 
behind  Richland  Creek,  where  he  found  a favorable  position 
for  artillery.  Chalmers  and  Buford  were  posted  on  the  right, 
while  Walthall  held  the  center.  Armstrong  supported  six 
cannon  on  a hill  which  swept  the  pike.  The  road  had  been 
made  impassable  almost  by  Hood’s  cannon  and  wagon  train, 
and  furthermore  was  frozen.  After  reaching  the  vicinity  the 
enemy  opened  at  long  range  with  cannon,  but,  gradually  and 
cautiously  moving  forward,  advanced  the  line  to  within 
about  four  hundred  yards  of  our  position. 

The  boom  of  cannon  and  rattle  of  rifles  was  deafening, 
but  the  Confederates  held  their  position.  Finally  the  six 
guns  supported  by  Armstrong  were  directed  upon  one  of  the 
Federal  batteries  and  dismounted  two  of  the  guns.  The 
effect  was  grand.  The  enemy,  greatly  confused,  withdrew 
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their  batteries,  while  our  men  cheered.  After  some  little 
time,  Forrest  found  that  the  Federal  cavalry  was  attempting 
to  turn  his  position  and,  all  wagons  having  passed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  enemy,  he  fell  back  to  Pulaski. 

By  this  time  the  enemy  realized  that  whatever  was  done 
must  be  attended  to  quickly,  otherwise  Hood  would  escape; 
and  yet  there  was  the  dreaded  Forrest  to  overcome.  The 
Federal  cavalry  continued  their  efforts  to  flank  us,  while 
their  infantry  pressed  vigorously  on  the  pike.  Throughout 
the  past  thirty  or  forty  hours  Forrest’s  men  had  been  fighting 
with  little  intermission,  and  every  officer  and  man  acted  as  if 
the  fate  of  the  army  depended  on  his  conduct.  There  never 
was,  and  can  never  be,  manifested  higher  qualities  of  soldierly 
conduct  than  were  exhibited  by  that  heroic  band  under  For- 
rest, and  this  refers  to  Walthall’s  infantry  as  well  as  to  F orrest’s 
own  men. 

The  roads  were  well-nigh  impassable;  it  was  very  difficult 
for  a wheel  to  turn  in  the  frozen  mud.  So  much  so  that  Gen- 
eral Hood  had  a lot  of  wagons  burned  at  Pulaski.  We  passed 
through  Pulaski  fighting  over  every  inch  of  the  way,  but 
slowly  falling  back,  until  we  reached  Anthony’s  Hill,  seven 
miles  south,  and  about  forty  miles  from  Bainbridge,  Ala., 
where  the  army  crossed  the  Tennessee  river. 

General  Hood  notified  Forrest  that  several  wagons  con- 
taining pontoons  had  not  reached  the  river,  and  much  of  the 
infantry  was  still  en  route.  Forrest  knew,  that  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  in  great  numbers  was  pressing  him,  besides  25,000 
infantry  was  close  at  hand. 

General  Wilson,  with  12,000  cavalry,  was  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  flank  him.  Therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  the  total 
annihilation  of  Hood’s  army,  it  was  necessary  to  make  even 
stranger  efforts  than  before.  He  must  delay  the  enemy  two 
full  days,  a task  which  no  other  man  that  ever  lived  would 
have  had  the  confidence  to  undertake.  The  approach  to 
Anthony’s  Hill  for  more  thae  two  miles  was  through  a valley. 
Two  high  ridges,  which  came  together  at  the  south,  formed  a 
very  steep  and  tall  hill.  The  ascent  was  sudden,  and  both 
ridge  and  the  hill  were  covered  with  timber.  John  Morton’s 
Parrott  guns  were  planted  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  whence 
he  could  sweep  the  valley  and  the  road;  while  along  the  ridge, 
Featherston's  and  Palmer's  brigades  of  infantry  were  formed. 
Further  south  Jackson’s  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  dismounted, 
took  position,  while  Reynolds’s  and  Fields’s  brigades  of  Wal- 
thall’s command  formed  a reserve.  The  men  hurriedly  threw 
timber  and  rails  together  for  breastworks. 

Chalmers  was  sent  to  the  right  to  prevent  a flank  movement. 
The  timber  was  so  dense  and  the  country  so  rough  that  the 
Confederates  were  easily  concealed.  There  could  not  have  been 
a better  position  nor  troops  deployed  to  better  advantage. 
Forrest  was  well  acquainted  with  the  immediate  section.  He 
repulsed  a large  force  at  the  same  place  in  September  pre- 
viously that  sought  to  defeat  his  crossing  from  his  campaign 
in  the  rear  of  Sherman’s  army. 

About  1 P.M.  the  Federal  cavalry  forced  our  rear  guard 
into  the  passage  and  followed  us  closely  and  viciously.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  Federal  commander  sud- 
denly halted,  dismounted  his  men  and  formed,  and  began  to 
push  up  the  elevation.  He  had  two  pieces  of  artillery  moved 
forward  by  hand. 

The  two  companies  which  the  enemy  drove  through  the 
defile  galloped  over  the  hill,  leaving  the  impression,  doubtless, 
that  Forrest  had  continued  the  retreat.  The  Federal  line 
climbed  the  hill  in  fine  order  to  within  forty  yards  of  our 
skirmish  line.  Nothing  warned  them  of  the  proximity  of  a 
foe;  not  a gun  was  fired,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  danger. 
Suddenly  the  deathly  silence  was  broken.  Morton  fired  dou- 


ble charges  of  canister  into  their  front,  while  the  infantry  and 
dismounted  cavalrymen  poured  a galling  fire  from  rifles  into 
their  flank.  It  was  a complete  ambuscade,  which  shocked  the 
enemy  more  than  any  previous  contretemps.  Those  not  killed 
fled  down  the  hill  in  the  wildest  disorder,  and,  regardless  of 
each  other,  rushed  headlong  over  those  in  the  rear.  Words 
cannot  picture  that  scene.  The  Confederates  sprang  forward 
with  yells  and  charged  down  the  hill  after  them.  There  was 
no  order  given  to  charge,  but,  with  a common  impulse,  the 
ragged,  barefooted,  hungry  heroes  sprang  forward.  They 
acted  like  fresh  troops  that  sought  to  win  applause.  There 
can  never  be  a more  surprising  scene  than  that. 

Those  of  the  enemy  who  escaped  did  not  halt  until  they 
had  passed  beyond  the  range  of  our  guns.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  officers  could  restrain  the  Confederates  in  their 
eager  pursuit.  We  captured  about  two  hundred  prisoners  and 
killed  and  wounded  some  three  hundred,  besides  taking  two 
fine  twelve-pounder  Napoleon  guns  and  teams  of  sixteen 
horses.  Toward  evening  Forrest  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
was  making  an  effort  to  flank  him,  and  fell  back,  taking  along 
the  prisoners  and  captured  cannon.  The  roads  could  not 
have  been  worse.  The  infantry  was  frequently  waist  deep  in 
ice-cold  slush  and  mud.  The  artillery  horses  had  to  be 
actually  pushed  along.  The  sleet  and  ice  hung  to  the  men’s 
clothing  and  on  their  hair.  No  other  body  of  men  could  have 
endured  the  hardships  with  so  little  complaint.  We  reached 
a beautiful  creek  about  midnight  where  a halt  was  made. 
The  men  waded  into  the  clear,  icy  stream,  with  pebble 
bottom,  and  spent  half  an  hour  washing  the  mud  and  sleet 
from  their  clothing.  Then  big  fires  were  built  and  everybody 
rested  until  daylight.  Early  the  following  morning  the 
Federals  began  to  press  our  rear  guard,  and  Forrest,  falling 
back  slowly,  met  an  officer  from  General  Hood  who  said  that 
the  teams  hauling  the  pontoons  had  all  broken  down  and  that 
they  were  being  pulled  by  hand.  The  situation  was  des- 
perate. I think  General  Hood  feared  the  worst.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  make  another  stand  and  defeat  the 
enemy,  otherwise  Hood’s  army  would  be  destroyed  before  it 
could  cross  the  river. 

Forrest  was  the  only  man  on  earth  who  could  save  it.  He 
selected  a ridge  on  Sugar  Creek  commanding  the  ford  and 
which  was  approached  by  a narrow  ravine  through  which  the 
road  runs.  He  threw  together  rails  and  logs,  and  secreted  the 
infantry,  while  Armstrong  was  posted  on  the  left  and  Ross  on 
the  right.  Chalmers  was  posted  at  a crossing  some  half  mile 
below.  There  was  a heavy  fog,  and  it  was  impossible  to  see 
more  than  a hundred  yards  away.  The  enemy  came  within 
thirty  paces  of  our  line  and  were  met  by  a terrific  fire,  which 
threw  them  into  confusion.  Walthall’s  old  ragged,  barefooted, 
invincibles  sprang  forward  like  hungry  tigers  and  rushed  into 
the  enemy's  ranks,  using  their  guns  as  clubs,  and  yelling  like 
demons.  The  enemy  ran  in  disorder  and,  passing  through 
their  lines  of  horse  holders,  stampeded  the  horses,  increasing 
the  confusion  and  panic.  The  enemy  plunged  into  the 
creek  wherever  they  found  it  without  reference  to  the  ford 
and  were  followed  by  Walthall  and  his  dauntless  heroes. 

Ross  and  Armstrong,  mounted,  rode  headlong  over  the 
enemy,  while  Chalmers,  leading  his  escort  and  Forrest’s  old 
regiment,  charged  into  a Federal  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
put  them  to  flight.  They  ran  like  cattle  in  a stampede. 
Chalmers  captured  about  a hundred  men  and  horses,  then 
joined  Armstrong  and  drove  the  Federals  helter-skelter  back 
to  Anthony’s  Hill.  This  was  the  third  ambuscade  which 
Forrest  had  led  the  enemy  into  since  leaving  Columbia,  and 
the  Federal  commander  discovered  that  his  master  was  be- 
fore him.  We  camped  that  night  within  sixteen  miles  of  the 
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river,  and  were  not  disturbed.  The  enemy  believed  that 
Forrest  could  make  high  hills  and  defiles  whenever  it  suited 
him  to  do  so. 

The  following  day  Stewart’s  Corps  relieved  Forrest,  and 
we  crossed  the  river  together  with  Walthall  and  his  immortal 
band.  There  was  a feeling  of  great  relief  in  the  mind  of  every 
man  of  Forrest’s  command.  They  knew  they  had  done  their 
full  duty,  but  were  glad  to  reach  safe  ground.  As  Forrest's 
troops  passed  along  after  crossing  the  Tennessee  River,  the 
men  of  Hood’s  army  flocked  to  the  roadside  and  cheered  them 
vociferously.  Forrest's  cavalry  had  won  their  admiration 
and  their  love.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a great 
achievement  to  hold  70,000  men  in  check  with  less  than  4,500 
for  six  days.  Had  the  conditions  been  reversed,  and  Forrest 
with  12,000  well-equipped  and  well-mounted  men,  been  in 
pursuit  of  a shattered  army,  not  a man  would  have  escaped. 
No  other  man  on  earth  could  have  saved  Hood’s  army.  If 
the  facts  here  stated  have  failed  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
matchless  greatness  and  resources  of  that  more  than  wonder- 
ful man,  then  the  object  ot  the  writer  has  failed.  If  any  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  cadets,  or  any  of  the  7th  Alabama  Cavalry,  or  of 
Chalmer’s  escort  are  living,  I should  be  glad  to  receive  a 
letter  from  them  at  1727  Bordeau  Street,  New  Orleans 

Retrospect. 

Imagine  an  army  of  ragged,  worn-out,  and  starving  men! 
The  Macedonian  Phalanx,  Caesar's  Tenth  Legion,  and,  in 
later  years,  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon,  all  types  of  perfection 
of  war’s  human  fighting  machines,  never  fought  under  such 
adverse  circumstances,  were  never  so  starved  and  footsore 
and  yet  never  greater  than  the  Confederate  soldiers.  Against 
odds  overwhelming,  without  resources,  the  Confederate  sol- 
diers for  four  long  years  struggled  against  one  of  the  most 
matchless  sections  of  the  world. 

There  was  heroism  in  the  very  sacrifice  of  the  Confederate 
soldier,  and  no  field  of  battle  but  added,  whether  in  victory 
or  defeat,  to  the  luster  of  his  valor.  The  Confederate  soldier 
has  fixed  the  record  of  the  South  in  the  field  of  war.  He 
has  written  an  epic  by  his  achievements  whose  grandeur 
and  simplirty  no  genius  of  song  can  further  brighten  or 
ennoble.  It  stands  on  the  page  of  history  matchless  and 
imperishable — and  it  was  the  soldier  of  the  ranks  who  did 
this. 

It  is  no  detraction  of  the  fame  or  greatness  of  Lee  or  Jack- 
son  or  Forrest  or  the  Hills  and  other  commanders  to  say 
that  the  men  who  followed  them  to  battle  were  cast  in  the 
same  heroic  molds,  and  that  the  ragged  private  was  the 
instrument  by  which  those  achievements  were  made  possible. 
Every  lover  of  greatness  in  a people  will  find  in  their  lives  the 
highest  incentive  for  emulation,  while  all  nations  have  songs 
of  love,  no  story  is  so  rich  in  achievement  as  that  ol  the  Con- 
federate soldier. 

I will  follow  this  article  next  month  with  one  describing 
Forrest’s  last  campaign. 


If  the  worn  hearts  and  weary  fall  on  sleep 
With  a deep  longing  for  its  sweet  repose, 

Shall  not  they  likewise  whom  the  high  gods  keep 
Die  while  yet  bloom  the  lily  and  the  rose? 

To  each  man  living  comes  a day  to  die: 

What  better  day  than  when  Truth  calls  to  Liberty? 

• — Armistead  Churchill  Gordon. 


WITH  EARLY  IN  THE  VALLEY , 1864. 

BY  I.  G.  BRADWELL,  BRANTLEY,  ALA. 

Sitting  by  a comfortable  fire  on  this  bitter  cold  night  of 
January  11,  1927,  my  mind  reverts  to  experiences  of  the  past, 
especially  those  during  the  winter  of  1864-65,  when  I and  my 
comrades,  thinly  clad  and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  in  Virginia,  faced  climatic  conditions  that  would 
have  killed  anyone  not  hardened  by  such  a life  as  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  for  a long  time. 

Our  clothing  consisted  of  a round  jacket  and  pantaloons, 
shirt  and  drawers.  In  many  cases,  these  were  well  worn  and 
sometimes  ragged,  but,  strange  to  say,  few  of  our  men  died  of 
exposure  or  were  sick. 

The  rations  issued  to  us  were  very  scanty  and  of  the  com- 
monest kind.  Our  means  for  preparing  them  was  a skillet  or 
a frying  pan.  In  the  absence  of  these  we  roasted  our  meat  on 
the  coals  or  ate  it  raw.  We  often  baked  our  wheat  dough 
after  we  had  rolled  it  out  on  an  oil  cloth  spread  out  on  the 
ground,  or  on  the  inside  bark  of  a hickory  tree,  by  wrapping 
it  around  the  steel  ramrods  of  our  muzzle-loading  rifles.  But 
we  were  always  hungry,  and  our  out-door  life  gave  us  a keen 
relish  for  whatever  we  had  to  eat.  A few  ounces  of  boiled 
beef  and  less  than  a half  pound  of  corn  bread  was  sufficient 
to  sustain  us  on  a thirty-mile  march  or  for  an  all-night  watch 
out  on  the  picket  line  exchanging  compliments  with  the 
enemy  sharpshooters. 

General  Early  was  always  a very  exacting  commander, 
but  after  his  fortune  deserted  him  in  the  Valley  and  his  vic- 
torious career  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  he  was  more  so;  in- 
deed, he  became  soured  and  out  of  humor  with  everybody. 
Wishing  to  make  one  more  great  effort  to  redeem  his  losses 
after  his  defeat  at  Cedar  Creek,  he  advanced  with  his  whole 
force,  now  reduced  to  less  than  half  of  its  original  strength, 
down  the  Valley  until  his  cavalry  came  in  touch  with  the 
enemy.  These  he  found  occupying  an  excellent  position  and 
well  fortified.  Knowing  it  would  not  do  to  attack  them  with 
his  weak  and  demoralized  army,  he  turned  back  to  his  original 
position  near  New  Market.  His  orders  were  that  no  soldier 
should  leave  ranks  under  pain  of  death;  so  that  if  one  should 
do  so  he  must  hand  his  gun  to  some  comrade  who  was  willing 
to  assume  this  additional  burden.  He  denied  us  our  usual 
ten-minute  rest  in  every  hour  and  marched  us  unreasonably 
hard.  Before  we  reached  our  old  camp,  I was  almost  ready  to 
drop  dead  in  ranks;  and,  to  make  bad  matters  worse  with  me, 
a comrade,  notorious  for  mean  tricks,  asked  me  to  take  his 
gun  while  he  dropped  out  a few  minutes.  Knowing  the  strict 
orders  of  General  Early,  and  fearing  he  would  be  seen  strag- 
gling out  of  ranks  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  perhaps 
have  to  forfeit  his  life,  I agreed  to  accommodate  him.  It  was 
late  in  the  day  and  we  were  yet  a mile  or  more  from  camp. 
With  this  extra  burden  I managed  to  keep  in  ranks  more  dead 
than  alive;  but  he  did  not  come  to  my  relief  as  he  promised. 
Finally,  when  we  reached  camp  and  orders  were  given  to 
stack  arms  and  rest,  I fell  down  on  my  back  where  l stood. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  sun  was  up  and  shining.out  of  a 
clear  sky,  I awoke  and  found  that  I had  laid  all  night  in  the 
position  in  which  I had  fallen,  and  my  comrades  were  busy 
preparing  their  food  for  breakfast,  such  as  it  was.  My  good 
night's  rest  had  refreshed  me  very  much,  and  I began  im- 
mediately to  hustle  around  to  prepare  something  to  eat,  when 
Sebe  Stewart,  Colonel  Lowe’s  orderly,  came  to  me  and  said 
that  Dr.  Judson  Britts,  our  surgeon,  wanted  me  to  go  with 
him  (Sebe)  out  into  chc  country  and  9ee  if  we  could  get  some- 
thing to  eat — apples,  light  bread,  butter,  milk,  or  anytning 
else.  This  suited  me  exactly,  and  we  were  soon  mounted,  I on 
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the  doctor’s  horse  and  Sebe  on  the  Colonel’s.  As  we  rode 
off,  the  Colonel  cautioned  us  not  to  be  captured,  and  we 
promised  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  ourselves. 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  saddle,  Sebe  asked  me  what 
route  we  should  take,  and  as  we  were  not  far  from  the  road 
leading  out  west  toward  the  mountains  from  New  Market,  I 
suggested  we  take  that,  as  it  seemed  more  likely  we  could  find 
a house  over  that  way  that  had  not  been  burned  by  the  enemy. 
We  crossed  the  Shenandoah  at  a mill  and  followed  the  same 
road  some  distance  until  we  came  to  a country  home  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place  that  the  Yankees  had  overlooked  when 
they  were  laying  waste  the  country.  There  we  stopped  and 
told  the  man  and  his  good  wife  what  we  wanted  and  who  had 
sent  us.  They  were  Dunkards,  good,  harmless  Christian 
people,  and  loyal  to  the  Southern  cause.  They  soon  filled  our 
haversacks  with  bread,  apple  butter,  and  apples,  and  our 
canteens  with  milk.  We  thanked  them,  remounted,  and  were 
soon  on  our  return  to  camp.  When  we  arrived  there,  the  Col- 
onel was  so  well  pleased  with  what  we  had  done  that  he  or- 
dered a detail  of  two  other  men  to  be  made  and  sent  with  me 
to  guard  the  man’s  premises,  to  see  that  our  men  did  not  im- 
pose on  him  or  his  property  while  the  army  remained  there. 
The  next  day,  when  I got  there  with  my  comrades,  I explained 
to  Mr.  Kipps  why  we  had  come,  and  he  gave  us  a hearty  wel- 
come. 

The  weather  was  now  very  cold,  but  we  remained  out  in  the 
fields  until  a late  hour  at  night  to  keep  off  any  marauders, 
intending  to  remain  there  all  night  and  sleep  on  the  frozen 
ground,  soldier  fashion,  thinking  we  were  not  fit  to  sleep  any- 
where else.  But  Mr.  Kipps  and  his  wife  would  not  listen  to 
that,  and  insisted  that  we  come  in  at  midnight  and  occupy 
a bed  in  the  company  room  where  there  was  a red-hot  stove 
to  warm  us  up.  But  this  we  could  accept  only  in  part.  We 
spread  our  blankets  down  on  the  floor  near  the  stove  and  slept 
soundly,  not  wishing  to  pollute  the  good  woman’s  nice  bed 
with  our  dirty  clothes  and  the  vermin  they  contained.  Com- 
ing in  at  midmight  almost  frozen,  I felt  that  this  humble 
home  was  almost  like  heaven. 

But  this  state  of  blessedness  was  not  to  last  always,  and 
after  we  had  been  there  two  or  three  weeks,  and  General 
Early  had  rested  his  ragged  and  depleted  army,  he  decided 
that  he  would  make  one  more  effort  to  redeem  his  prestige 
by  a bold  attack  on  the  enemy,  now  well  fortified  and  in 
winter  quarters  in  the  lower  Valley.  The  Colonel  sent  to  us  an 
order  to  report  to  our  command,  and  we  were  soon  in  ranks 
with  our  comrades  and  on  the  march. 

To  mention  all  we  suffered  and  the  dangers  we  encountered 
on  this  last  campaign  under  “Old  Jube”  would  weary  the 
readers  of  this.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  some  of  my  comrades 
who  were  sent  with  me  on  a scouting  expedition  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  command  for  months,  while  I,  by  the  merest  good 
fortune,  escaped  from  the  enemy  and  returned  with  my  com- 
mand to  our  old  encampment  near  New  Market. 

General  Early  had  then  lost  out  on  account  of  his  numerous 
failures — lost  not  only  the  confidence  of  his  men,  but  that  of 
General  Lee  also,  and,  for  the  good  of  the  army  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relieve  him  of  his  command.  In  doing  this,  General 
Lee  had  a very  unpleasant  duty  to  perform,  for  he  had  a very 
high  regard  for  this  brave  old  soldier  and  patriot.  This  should 
have  been  done  long  before,  for  he  was  self-willed  and  never 
very  ready  to  listen  to  wholesome  advice  from  any  of  his 
wiser  subordinate  officers.  But  General  Lee,  knowing  his 
disposition  and  habits,  which  at  times  disqualified  him  for 
any  important  duty,  had  sent  him  away  on  a long  march  and 
independent  campaign  which  was  eminently  successful  until 
overconfidence  in  the  possibilities  of  his  weak  force  and  his 


contempt  for  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy  brought 
disaster  to  him  and  his  army. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  all  of  our  military  officers  were 
afraid  to  approach  this  old  Roman  with  any  suggestions  un- 
less asked  for  advice  by  him,  which  was  not  often  the  case. 

I have  never  seen  a man  of  more  striking  personality;  the  fire 
in  his  eyes  showed  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man  and  com- 
pelled respect. 

Returning  from  this  expedition  to  our  old  camp  as  darkness 
was  setting  in,  I remembered  my  old  friends,  John  Kipps  and 
wife.  As  I was  very  hungry,  it  was  natural  for  me  to  do  so; 
but  it  was  a good  distance  to  them  and  the  icy  waters  of  the 
Shenandoah  were  between  me  and  them.  Turning  to  a com- 
rade marching  in  the  ranks  by  my  side,  I suggested  to  him 
that  we  slip  out  unbeknown  to  the  officer  in  command,  wade 
the  river,  and  pay  my  friends  a visit.  He  liked  the  idea,  and 
in  a short  time  we  were  on  the  river  bank.  I proposed  that 
we  divest  ourselves  of  our  pants  and  on  reaching  the  west 
side  of  the  stream  we  would  have  them  dry  to  put  on  and 
after  a brisk  walk  we  would  soon  feel  no  inconvenience  from 
the  cold.  My  comrade  was  of  a bold,  reckless  disposition  and, 
knowing  him  as  I did,  I felt  that  I could  depend  on  him  in 
any  situation.  He  plunged  into  the  water  with  me,  which  we 
found  to  be  up  to  our  hips,  but  he  immediately  began  to 
flounder  about  and  complain  of  the  extreme  cold,  so  that  I 
could  not  prevail  on  him  to  go  on  with  me  across  the  stream. 
But,  like  Caesar  at  the  Rubicon,  the  die  was  cast  and  I was 
determined  to  go  on. 

The  night  was  dark  and  cold,  but  I made  my  way  over  the 
rough  road  to  my  destination  and  found  that  my  friends  had 
not  gone  to  bed.  They  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  me 
and  rejoiced  to  know  that  I had  escaped  the  dangers  to  which 
all  of  us  had  been  exposed.  Supposing  I had  come  to  spend 
a night  with  them,  they  would  not  listen  when  I explained 
the  circumstances  of  how  I had  slipped  out  of  ranks  without 
permission  and  must  by  all  means  return  to  my  command 
that  very  night,  and  the  danger  of  being  captured  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry  scouts  and  considered  a deserter  if  carried 
off  to  prison. 

To  this  they  said  that  the  Yankee  scouts  could  not  capture 
me  there — that  they  could  hide  me  where  they  could  never 
find  me,  etc.,  but  when  they  saw  I was  determined  to  return 
that  night,  they  gave  me  a warm  supper,  filled  my  haversack 
and  canteen,  and  bade  me  good  night. 

I did  not  reach  camp,  however,  until  I had  fallen  into  the 
icy  waters  of  the  Shenandoah.  My  clothing  froze  on  me  as 
soon  as  I got  out,  but  a brisk  walk  to  camp  soon  restored  my 
feelings,  and  I suffered  no  inconvenience  from  my  immer- 
sion. 

I have  never  heard  a word  from  these  good  people  since, 
and  I regret  that  I did  not  correspond  with  them  afterwards. 
It  would  please  me  very  much  to  hear  even  now  from  them, 
if  living,  of  iny  of  their  friends. 

Cold  winter  weather  had  now  settled  down,  and  General 
Lee,  seeing  no  hope  for  any  accomplishment  in  the  Valley, 
had  relieved  General  Early  and  ordered  him  to  march  his 
army  to  the  railroad  at  Waynesboro  and  turn  over  his  com- 
mand to  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon.  General  Early  seemed  to 
be  in  very  ill  humor  on  this  march  of  thirty  miles,  for  he  did 
not  allow  us  to  stop  a minute  for  rest.  It  was  perhaps  the 
most  trying  march  we  experienced  during  the  war.  Every 
soldier  in  the  command  was  delighted  with  the  change  that 
had  been  made,  for  all  loved  General  Gordon,  and  under  him 
we  did  much  hard  fighting  until  the  end:  but  the  Confederacy 
was  exhausted  and  our  numbers  too  few  and  the  enemy 
overwhelming;  we  could  not  stave  off  the  inevitable  end. 
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FROM  HEIGHTS  SUBLIME. 

BY  W.  E.  R.  BYRNE,  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

1 (Thoughts  evoked  by  the  reading  of  the  poem  on  “Lee” 
by  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  a late  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  the  subject.) 

History. 

Descending  from  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 

He  stood  erect  on  eminence  sublime, 

Looked  calmly  down  upon  his  vanquishers, 

Who,  upward  staring,  envied  his  renown. 

The  North. 

The  scales  at  last  have  fallen  from  our  eyes, 

Save  those  of  us  who  pander  to  the  mob; 

The  mists  and  fogs  that  clouded  once  our  view 
Have  lifted  with  the  years,  and  we  behold, 
Resplendent  in  his  virtue  and  his  worth, 

This  mighty  Chieftain  of  the  Southern  cause. 

What  other  life  in  this  or  other  clime 
Exemplifies  our  loftiest  ideals? 

Rejecting  proffered  leadership  and  power 
From  those  whose  cause  he  deemed  to  be  unjust, 

He  staked  his  life  and  fortunes  with  the  weak, 

And  counted  not  the  cost,  when  once  assured 
By  his  own  conscience  that  there  lay  the  right. 

And  when  the  final  arbiter  of  war 

Had  rendered  the  decree  that  crushed  the  hopes 

Of  those  who  shared  his  perils  in  the  field, 

Again  the  r61e  of  Chieftain  he  assumed 
To  lead  and  guide  them  in  the  paths  of  peace, 

Again  rejecting  proffered  place  and  power, 

For  conscience’  sake,  his  people  and  the  right. 

We  share  your  pride  in  giving  to  the  world, 

O South,  this  great  and  true  American. 

The  South. 

Our  Lee  is  yours;  and  may  that  magic  name 
Bind  and  cement  our  closer  brotherhood. 


THE  REAL  GREATNESS  OF  ROBERT  E.  LEE. 

(Address  by  the  Rev.  Clarence  Stuart  McClellan,  Jr., 
rector  of  Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  Fletcher,  near  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  on  January  19,  1927.) 

With  the  surrender  scene  at  Appomattox  on  the  morning 
of  April  9,  1865,  the  real  greatness  of  Robert  E.  Lee  began. 
True,  Lee  had  distinguished  himself  as  a soldier  both  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  especially  in  the  war  just  closed,  and  such 
books  as  "Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Soldier,”  by  Maj.  Gen.  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice  and  chapters  from  Bradford,  Cooke, 
Jones,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Capt.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Long,  Mason, 
McCabe,  White,  and  Wilson  and  other  psychographers  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  reveal  his  character.  True,  Lee  had  displayed 
those  qualities  of  chivalry  that  characterize  him  as  one  of 
the  noblest  of  gentlemen,  and  his  native  abilities — magnifi- 
cent combinations  of  the  conflux  of  two  historic  streams  of 
the  ideal  virtues  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier — were  distilled  and 
concentrated  in  him.  True,  he  was  a student,  a close  ob- 
server and  watcher  of  history,  and  had  he  devoted  his  gifts 
to  this  particular  field  of  activity,  he  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  heard  from  as  one  of  America’s  distinguished  historians. 
One  need  only  read  the  countless  reminiscences  and  tradi- 
tions from  those  who  did  not  side  with  him  to  realize  what  an 
extraordinary  man  Lee  was  and  without  verging  upon  the 
ever  dangerous  fashion  of  apotheosizing  a historic  character. 


But  neither  on  the  field  of  battle  nor  in  the  social  contacts  of 
life,  nor  in  the  research  files  of  history  does  the  real  character  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  reside,  but  rather  in  quite  another  field,  though 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  struggle,  the  social  and  the  student 
life,  naturally  contribute  to  this  real  greatness  of  Lee.  And 
when  in  the  eternity  of  “heaven’s  unerring  calculus”  the  story 
of  this  magnificent  American  is  finally  summed  up,  it  will  be, 
we  believe,  within  the  five  closing  years  of  Lee’s  life  that  his 
real  greatness  will  be  found — that  greatness  which,  though  not 
as  spectacular  as  battles  and  marches,  nevertheless  outweighs 
them  all,  for  this  greatness  concerns  itself  primarily  with  the 
fundamentals  of  character  and  the  ideals  which  are  forever 
deathless. 

When  the  surrender  had  taken  place,  and  by  that  act  the 
war  closed,  Robert  E.  Lee  turned  to  a new  era.  Surrounded 
by  a starved  and  ragged  handful  of  heroes,  the  like  of  which 
history  has  rarely  seen,  himself  without  a profession  and  in 
the  midst  of  a war-torn,  devastated,  and  bankrupt  land,  with 
his  wealth  gone  and  his  beloved  Arlington  confiscated  and  a 
helpless  family  dependent  upon  him  for  their  entire  support, 
Lee  stood  a tragic  figure,  indeed — a paroled  prisoner  of  war, 
the  leader  of  an  ill  starred  cause,  whose  life,  it  then  seemed, 
had  been  devoted  to  defeat. 

Many  courses  were  open  to  him  as  he  turned  away  from 
Appomattox  into  this  new  era.  He  could  easily  have  gone 
into  a lucrative  retirement.  High  offers  were  made  him.  His 
English  admirers  proffered  him  an  estate  and  an  annuity  of 
£3,000;  but  to  these  Lee  replied:  “I  must  abide  the  fortunes 
and  share  the  fate  of  my  people.”  He  refused  a distinguished 
military  position  in  Egypt.  When  the  presidency  of  the  New 
York  Company  for  Southern  trade  came  to  him  with  $50,000, 
he  answered:  “I  cannot  leave  my  present  position.  I have  a 
self-imposed  task.”  Another  offer  of  $10,000  per  year  from 
a well-known  insurance  company  was  declined  because,  as 
Lee  said,  “I  have  not  the  knowledge  for  the  business.”  But 
when  they  insisted  and  asked  only  for  the  use  of  his  name  in 
connection  with  the  business,  Lee  exclaimed:  "My  name  is 
not  for  sale.”  “The  only  thing  he  will  accept,”  remarked  his 
daughter,  “is  a place  to  earn  honest  bread  while  engaged  in 
some  useful  work.” 

Lee  was  longing  for  retirement,  but  not  inactivity.  He 
wanted  to  avoid  the  war  and  all  its  bitter  memories.  “I  am 
looking  for  some  little,  quiet  home  in  the  woods,  where  I can 
procure  shelter  and  my  daily  bread,  if  permitted  by  the 
victor.”  He  could  have  had  rest,  rest  for  his  worn  body  and 
worn  mind.  He  could  have  had  ease  and  wealth,  and  his 
friends  would  have  surrounded  him  and  made  the  evening  of 
his  stormy  career  one  of  peace  and  glorious  sunset  glow. 

But  no;  Lee  must  be  active,  even  though  in  retirement.  He 
must  busy  himself  with  grinding  poverty,  daily  worry,  exact- 
ing duty,  unending  struggle,  and  readjustments  that  were  full 
of  pain  and  care. 

And  not  until  that  October  day  in  1870  that  commemorated 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  when  Lee  laid  down 
his  burden  and  his  spirit  passed  on,  did  this  man  find  “the 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.” 

Duty  and  opportunity  called  him,  and  his  decision  to  un- 
dertake the  work  as  president  of  Washington  College  at 
Lexington,  Va.,  was  one  of  history’s  most  sublime  examples  of 
heroism,  not  as  spectacular  as  battles  and  marches,  but 
herein  the  real  greatness  of  Lee  resides.  On  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, 1S65,  Lee  responds  to  the  request  of  the  trustees  of 
Washington  College  that  he  should  become  their  president: 
“Fully  impressed  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  office,  I 
have  feared  that  I should  be  unable  to  discharge  its  duties 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  or  to  the  benefit  of  t he  coun- 
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try.  Should  you,  however,  take  a different  view,  and  think 
that  my  services  in  the  position  tendered  me  by  the  board 
will  be  advantageous  to  the  college  and  the  country,  I will 
yield  to  your  judgment  and  accept  it.” 

Meanwhile  the  rector  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  a bor- 
rowed coat,  a borrowed  horse,  and  borrowed  money — showing 
the  condition  of  the  South  at  this  time — had  offered  to  Lee 
the  sum  of  $1,500  per  year,  the  salary  for  the  president  of 
Washington  College,  and  this  offer  was  made  purely  on  the 
basis  of  faith.  Quite  a contrast  to  the  $50,000  offer  of  the 
Southern  Trade  Company  and  the  $10,000  of  the  insurance 
company!  One  thousand  five  thousand  dollars  per  year,  and 
this  purely  on  a basis  of  faith! 

Mounted  on  Traveler,  that  noble  gray  horse  that  had  be- 
come so  intimate  a part  of  Lee’s  own  life,  Lee  rode  alone  for 
four  days  westward  across  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  with  uttermost 
quiet  and  simplicity  assumed  the  duties  as  president  of  Wash- 
ington College  at  Lexington,  Va.  What  think  you  were  his 
thoughts  during  those  four  days  of  journeying?  What  mem- 
ories were  stirred,  what  recollections  reanimated?  What  did 
this  man  ponder  on  as  to  the  future? 

He  had  left  the  bitterness  of  the  former  days,  the  struggles 
that  had  ended  in  apparent  defeat — broken  in  heart! 

Said  one  who  knew  him:  “I  never  saw  a sadder  expression 
than  General  Lee  carried  during  that  entire  time.  It  looked 
as  if  the  sorrow  of  a whole  nation  had  collected  in  his  coun- 
tenance and  as  if  he  was  bearing  the  grief  of  his  whole  people.” 
But  out  of  that  chaos  of  despair  of  a land  whose  social, 
commercial,  and  industrial  systems  had  been  annihilated  and 
its  very  heart  crushed;  out  of  that  gloom  of  defeat,  that 
tragedy  that  spelled  discouragement  to  so  many;  out  of  the 
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wreckage  of  colossal  disaster,  this  man,  with  a daring  progres- 
siveness, with  utmost  ability,  with  an  energy  that  was  at 
once  untiring  and  resistless,  with  a hope  and  love  unexcelled 
in  all  the  story  of  mankind,  inaugurated  there  at  Lexington 
a reconstruction  whose  influence  and  results  are  being  felt 
strongly  to-day  even  in  a larger  and  deeper  extent  than  in  the 
time  of  its  beginning.  Never  has  a leader  given  to  his  task 
such  an  unselfish  spirit  of  devotion,  such  a courage,  such  a 
faith  as  Robert  E.  Lee  gave  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  little 
college. 

Little  college!  There  were  only  forty  students  there  when 
Lee  came  to  it,  and  four  professors  constituted  the  faculty. 
Not  a penny  of  the  $1,500  promised  tfte  president  as  his  yearly 
salary  was  in  sight.  The  endowment  was  absolutely  unpro- 
ductive. Discouragement  was  thick.  The  war  had  dealt  a 
heavy  blow  against  this  secluded  college  back  in  the  Virginia 
mountains,  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad.  Few  took 
any  real  interest  in  the  work  there.  Too  many  bigger  tasks 
of  reconstruction,  readjustment,  and  rehabilitation  were  be- 
fore the  South  for  it  to  give  any  thought  or  time  to  this  little 
and  apparently  insignificant  institution  of  learning.  But  it 
was  to  this  very  place  that  the  former  leader  of  the  Confed- 
erate forces,  the  greatest  man  then  living  in  America  and 
one  of  the  world’s  most  distinguished  characters,  addressed 
himself,  on  a salary  of  $1,500  per  year — and  not  a penny  of  it 
in  sight. 

The  first  year  of  Lee’s  presidency  was  spent  in  studying  the 
history  of  the  college,  its  after-war  problems,  and  its  possible 
future  service  in  the  midst  of  a wrecked  land.  Naturally,  the 
name  of  Lee  at  once  told,  and  money  and  students  began  to 
appear,  but  it  was  never  Lee’s  intention  that  his  name  should 
advertise  Washington  College.  Then  for  five  years  Lee  gave 
all  his  thought  and  toil  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  college,  which 
has  coupled  him  in  glory  with  the  name  of  its  far-famed  bene- 
factor. 

Lee's  position  was  no  ornamental  one.  He  never  could  be 
just  a figurehead.  He  gave  his  days  and  nights  to  an  immense 
correspondence,  to  a regular  and  systematic  attention  to  his 
office,  to  every  detail  of  administration,  not  forgetting  con- 
stant visits  to  classrooms,  and  asking  stimulating  questions, 
then  departing  with  the  bow  of  his  “grave,  old-fashioned 
courtesy.” 

Lee  took  a deep  intellectual  interest  in  the  courses  of  study. 
He  had  been  a thinker  in  war.  Now  he  was  even  greater;  he 
was  a thinker  in  education.  To  the  traditional  undergraduate 
work  in  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Philosophy,  depart- 
ments of  English,  Modern  Languages,  Applied  Chemistry, 
and  Natural  Philosophy  were  added.  Each  year  there  was 
presented  to  the  College  Board  a high  and  thoroughly  planned 
professional  school,  and  the  Board  each  year  approved.  The 
year  of  1867  saw  the  addition  of  a School  of  Law  and  Equity 
— trained  legislators  were  needed  for  the  South.  In  1868  a 
School  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering  was  begun — skilled 
engineers  were  needed  for  the  South.  In  1869  a School  of 
Journalism,  with  fifty  scholarships,  gave  to  the  South  trained 
guides  for  public  opinion.  In  1870  a School  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration  rounded  out  the  curricula  and  pro- 
duced men  whose  study  and  vision  of  the  arts  of  trade  and 
development  of  industry  were  in  demand  in  the  South. 

Within  five  years,  Robert  E.  Lee,  distinguished  soldier  in 
the  Mexican  War,  former  Superintendent  of  West  Point,  ex- 
Commander  of  the  Confederate  forces,  had  wrought  what 
may  be  justly  termed  a miracle.  He  had  placed  nonmilitary 
education  in  a college  which,  when  he  went  to  it  as  its  presi- 
dent, was  ready  to  close  its  doors  in  despair,  and  which,  when 
he  left  it  five  years  later,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  far  in 
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advance  of  its  time — well  endowed,  progressive,  reanimated 
with  the  traditions  of  personal  honor,  with  a notable  faculty 
and  a splendid  student  body,  radiant  with  the  hopes  of  a 
magnificent  future  of  untold  influence  for  good.  From  the 
wrecks  of  poverty  and  defeat  and  black  despair  this  man  had 
pulled  out  of  such  heaps  of  ruin  this  college,  and  from  an 
ancient  classical  tradition  he  made  it  into  an  up-to-date, 
twentieth-century  university  of  practical  learning.  It  is  to 
Robert  E.  Lee  that  Washington  and  Lee  University  owes  its 
never-can-be-filled  debt  of  praise  and  devotion  for  having 
given  it  life— and  that  more  abundantly.  It  is  to  the  sagacity, 
the  far-sightedness,  the  nothing  less  than  genius  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  that  the  South  owes  much  of  its  inspiration  and  its  new 
vigor  and  its  new  dreams  of  material,  intellectual,  and  spir- 
itual development. 

And  with  all  his  wise  administration,  with  his  keen  intel- 
lectual perception  of  educational  problems,  Lee  never  lost  the 
human  touch  with  his  faculty  and  student  body.  He  knew 
his  men  by  name,  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
personal  problems.  His  ability  to  remember  the  grade  of 
each  man  and  the  qualifications  and  weaknesses  of  each  stu- 
dent was  most  extraordinary.  His  discipline  at  Lexington 
was  love,  not  a weak  sentiment,  but  a stern  yet  beautiful 
love — the  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier  were  wonderfully  com- 
bined in  Lee.  His  concern  was  not  primarily  for  his  college 
or  his  own  dignity;  it  was  always  for  his  boys.  The  boys 
knew  this.  The  reaction  was  inevitable.  It  always  is.  Even 
cases  of  apparent  rudeness  were  dealt  with  by  Lee  with  kind- 
ness and  generosity  of  heart,  an  understanding  heart.  Here 
is  one  such  instance  which,  while  trivial  in  itself,  yet  reveals 
much  of  the  secret  of  Lee’s  real  greatness.  A young  sopho- 
more was  summoned  to  the  president’s  office  and  gently  ad- 
monished by  Lee  that  only  industry  and  patience  could  pre- 
vent failure  in  the  future.  “But,  General,  you  failed,”  re- 
marked the  boy.  “ I hope  that  you  may  be  more  fortunate 
than  I was,”  was  Lee’s  tranquil  answer. 

In  closing,  these  words  from  Lee  come  as  the  epitome  of 
of  the  real  greatness  of  Robert  E.  Lee:  “I  shall  devote  my  re- 
maining years  to  training  young  men  to  do  their  duty  in  life.” 
Where  among  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  history  can  you 
find  anyone  setting  before  himself  or  herself  a greater  task? 
Not  the  brave  general  leading  warriors  into  battle,  but  a 
father  bringing  home  his  own  boys  into  the  ways  of  peace 
and  leading  them  beside  the  still  waters  to  render  service  to 
their  fellow  men  in  the  building  up  of  a nation!  It  was  as  an 
educator  that  Lee  attained  his  real  greatness. 


GEN.  ROBERT  E.  RODES. 

BY  CAPT.  P.  J.  WHITE,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

As  I understand,  there  yet  remains  unselected  by  the  com- 
mittee having  the  right  so  to  do  the  name  of  a Virginia  Con- 
federate general  worthy  of  such  high  honor  whose  features 
shall  be  carved  in  living  stone  upon  the  granite  mountain 
memorial  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  doubtless  to  be  the  world’s 
grandest  memorial.  If  modesty  and  merit  be  the  criterion  of 
meed  and  death  upon  the  field  of  battle  the  seal  of  heroic 
mold,  then  unquestionably  the  hero  of  Seven  Pines,  the 
Right  Bower  of  Stonewall  Jackson  at  Chancellorsville,  the 
hero  of  the  Salient  (or  Bloody  Angle)  at  Spotsylvania,  the 
Paladin  of  Winchester,  and  a host  of  other  hard-fought  fields, 
lias  carved  with  his  sword  the  right  to  a place  among  his  il- 
lustrious compeers  and  beside  his  great  commander. 

Sitting  on  my  horse,  on  the  left  of  Gen.  Early's  line  of  battle 
near  Winchester,  Va.,  September  19,  1864,  never  shall  I for- 
get the  timely  arrival  of  Rodes’s  men  from  their  hurried  march 


on  the  Martinsburg  Road,  who,  falling  quickly  into  line, 
checked  and  hurled  back  the  impetuous  attack  of  the  Federal 
Sixth  Corps  in  greatly  superior  numbers;  but  alas!  General 
Rodes,  who  had  survived  for  sixteen  months  his  great  com- 
mander, Stonewall  Jackson,  in  this  conflict  was  instantly 
killed,  as  was  also  the  Federal  General  Russell,  of  the  Sixth 
Corps. 

On  the  ground  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  on  the  Hudson,  a beautiful  spot,  which  I greatly 
enjoy  visiting,  there  is  a tall  marble  column,  eighty  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a winged  figure  of  victory;  on  this  column 
General  Russell’s  name  is  inscribed.  Surely  if  truth  is  thus 
metamorphosed  and  the  death  of  a brave  soldier  thus  com- 
memorated, how  eminently  fitting  that  our  victorious  hero, 
though  dead,  should  reappear  in  living  stone  in  a memorial 
that  shall  outlast  time  and  perpetuate,  in  the  land  for  which 
he  died,  the  memory  of  the  faithful,  the  true,  and  the  brave. 

General  Early  had  only  four  divisions  of  infantry  at  Win- 
chester, and  the  commanders  of  two  of  these  died  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  Rodes  and  Ramseur.  Another  who  succeeded 
Rodes,  General  Pegram,  was  killed  soon  after  at  Hatcher’s 
Run.  Three  of  these  division  commanders  who  fought  at 
Winchester  have  been  named  by  their  respective  States  for  a 
place  upon  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial — to  wit:  Breckin- 
ridge, of  Kentucky;  Gordon,  of  Georgia;  Ramseur,  of  North 
Carolina;  and  I hope  General  Rodes,  of  Virginia,  will  be  the 
fourth,  the  hero  and  martyr  of  that  bloody  September  day. 
A sharpshooter  of  Cox’s  Brigade,  in  Rodes’s  Division,  de- 
scribing the  arrival  of  that  command  on  the  field,  says:  “ When 
we  were  halted  on  elevated  ground,  we  saw  Ramseur’s  little 
division  struggling  with  an  overwhelming  force;  then  General 
Cox  gave  the  command,  ‘Forward,  skirmishers!’  and  I ran 
to  the  front;  at  this  time  the  artillery  galloped  up  to  our  left 
and  opened  fire,  then  I heard  Cox’s  command,  ‘Forward! 
Guide  center!  March!’  We  (the  sharpshooters)  allowed  the 
brigade  to  pass,  and  then  each  individual  sharpshooter  ran 
to  his  company.  My  regiment  was  on  the  right  of  the  brigade, 
and  I started  to  that  point;  looking  to  the  left  I saw  General 
Rodes,  with  Cox  riding  close  behind  the  Tar  Heels,  and  in  a 
voice  heard  above  the  noise  of  battle,  Rodes  cried  out: 
‘Charge  them,  boys!’  While  I was  looking  at  him,  his  body 
suddenly  bent  forward  and  fell  to  the  ground,  and  his  spirit 
took  its  flight  across  the  golden  strand  to  meet  the  heroes  gone 
before.” 

Beyond  all  question  the  battle  of  the  salient  at  Spotslyvania 
Courthouse,  May  12,  1864,  was  the  hardest  fought  and 
bloodiest  of  the  war.  Col.  Charles  S.  Venable,  of  Gen.  R.  E. 
Lee’s  staff,  in  a letter  to  Gen.  N.  H.  Harris,  of  Mississippi, 
from  which  I quote  in  part,  says  of  this  battle:  “ General  Rodes 
had  immediate  command  of  the  troops  who  held  the  enemy  at 
bay,  and  may  justly  be  called  ‘the  hero  of  the  battle  of  the 
Salient.’  The  enemy,  in  attempting  to  press  their  advantage, 
massed  their  troops  and  made  repeated  assaults  with  over- 
whelming odds.  Rodes  sent  from  time  to  time  urgent  mes- 
sages for  more  troops.  General  Lee  sent  me  (Venable)  to 
our  extreme  right  to  bring  up  your  (Harris’s)  brigade.  When 
we  had  reached  a point  near  General  Lee’s  position,  the  brig- 
ade was  halted  for  a few  moments.  General  Lee  rode  up  alone 
and  gave  orders  that  you  should  move  at  once  to  General 
Rodes’s  assistance,  and  as  the  column  moved  on,  he  rode  at 
your  side  at  its  head.  Soon  coming  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  this  excited  General  Lee's  horse,  and,  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  rearing,  a round  shot  passed  under  his 
stomach  very  near  General  Lee’s  stirrups.  The  men  cried 
out,  'Go  back,  General  Lee,  go  back!  For  God’s  sake,  go 
.back’  and  some  perhaps  made  a motion  to  seize  his  bridle. 
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General  Lee  then  said;  ‘If  you  will  promise  me  to  drive  those 
people  from  our  works,  I will  go  back.’  The  men  shouted 
their  promise  with  a will.  We  found  General  Rodes  at  the 
famous  spring  within  a few  yards  of  the  line  of  battle  of  our 
exhausted  troops.  As  the  column  of  Mississippians  came  up 
at  a double-quick,  an  aid  de  camp  came  to  Rodes  with  a 
message  from  General  Ramseur  that  he  could  hold  out  only 
a few  minutes  longer  unless  assistance  was  at  hand.” 

Gen.  A.  L.  Long,  also  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee’s  staff,  says  in  his 
memoirs:  ‘‘General  Lee  sent  during  the  day  to  the  assistance 
of  Rodes,  on  whose  front  the  battle  raged,  McGowan’s, 
Perrin’s,  and  Harris’s  brigades.  From  morning  until  night 
the  battle  continued,  marked  by  terrible  slaughter.  There 
were  engaged  in  the  effort  to  force  us  from  this  position  nearly 
50,000  men  of  Grant’s  army.  Clearly  the  brunt  of  his  attack 
fell  on  the  right  of  Rodes’s  position  held  by  Harris  and  a part 
of  McGowan’s  brigades.  Harris  lost  half  of  his  brigade  and 
McGowan  nearly  as  many.  Swinton,  the  Federal  historian, 
says:  ‘ It  was  the  fiercest  and  most  deadly  struggle  of  the  war.” 

The  following  verses  dropped  out  of  an  old  daguerreotype 
of  a Confederate  soldier  in  full  uniform,  a member  of  the  12th 
Alabama  Regiment,  which  a lady,  a niece  of  the  soldier,  was 
showing  me  many  years  ago.  The  verses  were  clipped  from 
an  old  issue  of  the  Richmond  Whig,  of  July  4,  1862,  a little 
over  a month  after  the  battle.  The  soldier  had  penciled  on 
the  margin  the  following: 

“Entered  action  at  1:30  p.m.  Wounded  at  4:30  p.m. 
Came  out  at  6:30  p.m.  Col.  R.  Jones,  of  the  12th  Alabama, 
who  led  the  attack,  was  killed.” 

‘‘Rodes’s  Brigade  at  Seven  Pines,  May  31,  1862.” 
“Down  by  the  valley  ’mid  thunder  and  lightning, 

f Down  by  the  valley  'mid  jettings  of  night, 

Down  by  the  deep-crimsoned  valley  of  Richmond, 

The  twenty-five  hundred  moved  on  to  the  fight; 

Onward,  still  onward,  to  the  portals  of  glory, 

To  the  sepulchered  chambers,  yet  never  dismayed; 

Down  by  the  deep-crimsoned  valley  of  Richmond 
Marched  the  bold  warriors  of  Rodes’s  Brigade! 

See  ye  the  fires  and  flashings  still  leaping! 

See  ye  the  tempest  and  jettings  of  storm! 

See  ye  the  banners  of  proud  Alabama 

In  front  of  her  columns  move  steadily  on! 

Hear  ye  the  music  that  gladdens  each  comrade, 

Riding  on  wings  through  torrent  of  sounds; 

Hear  ye  the  booming  adown  the  red  valley, 

Carter  unbuckles  his  swarthy  old  hounds! 

Twelfth  Mississippi,  I saw  your  brave  column 
Rush  through  the  channels  of  living  and  dead! 

Twelfth  Alabama,  why  weep  your  old  war  horse? 

He  died  as  he  wished  in  the  gear  at  your  head! 

Seven  Pines,  ye  will  tell  on  the  pages  of  glory 

How  the  blood  of  the  South  ebbed  away  ’neath  your  shade 

How  the  sons  of  Virginia  fought  in  the  red  valley 
And  fell  in  the  columns  of  Rodes’s  Brigade! 

Fathers  and  mothers,  ye  weep  for  your  jewels; 

Sisters,  ye  weep  for  your  brothers  in  vain; 

Maidens,  ye  weep  for  your  sunny-eyed  lovers 
Weep,  for  they  never  can  come  back  again. 

But  know  ye  that  victory,  the  shrine  of  the  noble 
Encircles  the  houses  of  death  newly  made; 

And  know  ye  that  freedom,  the  shrine  of  the  mighty, 
Shines  forth  on  the  banners  of  Rodes’s  Brigade! 


Daughters  of  Southland!  Come,  bring  ye  bright  flowers; 
Weave  ye  a chaplet  for  the  brow  of  the  brave! 

Bring  ye  the  emblems  of  freedom  and  victory, 

Bring  ye  the  emblems  of  death  and  the  grave; 

Bring  ye  some  motto  befitting  a hero, 

Bring  ye  exotics  that  never  will  fade; 

Come  to  the  deep-crimsoned  valley  of  Richmond 

And  crown  the  young  chieftain  who  led  his  brigade!” 

The  hero  is  at  rest,  his  legions  in  their  last  bivouac,  the 
laurel  is  entwined  with  the  myrtle,  and  the  epic  of  their 
deeds  is  heritage  of  glory  in  “The  land  where  we  were  dream- 
ing.” 


SIGNERS  OF  DECLARA  TION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

Richard  Henry  Lee. 

The  famous  resolution  declaring  the  American  Colonies  to 
be  “free  and  independent  States”  was  introduced  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Lee  was  a leader  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
thirteen  original  States,  a commonwealth  which  has  given  a 
famous  quota  of  statesmen  to  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  born  in  Stratford,  Va.,  in  1732,  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land, and  returned  to  America  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

In  a very  short  time,  the  young  Virginian  (he  was  only 
twenty-five)  entered  the  House  of  Burgesses,  where  he  soon 
became  noted  for  his  ability  as  a debater  and  as  a clear 
political  writer.  He  was  among  the  foremost  men  of  the 
State  in  putting  in  motion  the  machinery  against  royal  op- 
pression. 

A brilliant  display  of  eloquence  characterized  Lee’s  speech 
in  Congress  on  June  7,  1776,  when  he  offered  the  historic 
resolutions  declaring:  (1)  That  the  thirteen  colonies  were  and 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent  States;  (2)  that  foreign 
alliances  should  be  made;  and  (3)  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  adopt  a general  plan  of  confederation. 

Lee  left  Congress  in  June,  1777,  but  was  again  a member  of 
that  body  in  1778-80,  in  1784-85  and  1786-87.  In  1784  he 
was  chosen  president  of  Congress,  but  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  He  was  opposed  to  the  National  Constitution  because 
it  superseded  State  superemacy.  However,  he  supported 
Washington's  administration  and  was  United  States  Senator 
from  Virginia  from  1789  to  1792.  He  died  in  Chantilly,  Va., 
in  1794. 

George  Read. 

The  persuasive  eloquence  of  some  of  the  immortal  fifty-six 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  together  with  the 
convincing  arguments  presented,  was  such  that  even  the 
members  ot  the  body  who  hesitated  with  regard  to  affixing 
their  signatures  to  the  document  were  finally  convinced  of  its 
merit. 

This  fact  is  aptly  presented  by  the  biographer  of  George 
Read,  of  Delaware,  who  relates  that  Read  “at  first  voted 
against  the  adoption  and  later  not  only  signed  the  Declara- 
tion, but  was  instrumental  in  having  many  others  do  so.” 

The  action  of  these  men  in  the  framng  of  what  has  been 
conceded  to  be  the  greatest  national  document  ever  written 
was  lauded  by  President  Coolidge  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
official  opening  of  the  Sesquicentennial  International  Exposi- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  who  emphasized  that  their  efforts  were 
guided  by  spiritual,  rather  than  material  impulses. 

Read  was  born  in  Cecil  County,  Md.,  September  18,  1733. 

His  father,  John  Read,  came  from  Ireland  early  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  109.) 
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EVENING  TIDE. 

BY  W.  S.  MITCHELL,  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  TEX. 

Evening  shadows  are  lengthening, 

Life’s  banner  is  being  furled; 

Hope  and  love  are  strengthening — • 

By  faith  we  see  a better  world. 

Coming  of  evening  should  not  worry, 
Life  should  be  stronger  at  the  end. 

Be  patient,  do  not  hurry, 

Give  soul  and  life  time  to  blend. 

Drop  thy  anchor  in  depths  of  love, 

Turn  thy  eyes  to  the  golden  west, 

Reach  by  faith  to  things  above, 

And  our  God  will  give  the  rest. 


Henry  W.  Treakle. 

Henry  Washington  Treakle,  a soldier  of  one  of  the  grandest 
aggregations  of  fighting  men  ever  enrolled  under  the  seal  of 
any  nation,  answered  the  last  roll  call,  October  18,  1926,  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  having  completed  life’s  service  of  eighty- 
six  years.  “ Marse  Robert’s”  thin  gray  line  has  been  recruited 
by  one  of  the  gallant  thousands  mustered  out  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse,  Va. 

Answering  the  first  call  of  the  Confederate  government  for 
troops,  Mr.  Treakle  served  as  a member  of  the  famous  Lan- 
caster Grays,  and  subsequently  as  corporal  in  Company  C, 
40th  Virginia  Regiment  of  Infantry,  from  which  he  was  de- 
tached and  assigned  as  courier  to  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Heth. 

Henry  W.  Treakle  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Va.,  in 
1840,  and  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  residents  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  For  over  sixty  years  a member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  he  was  honored  with  practically  every  lay  office 
within  its  gift. 

He  remained  an  outstanding  figure  to  the  last,  never  seen 
without  the  bronze  Cross  of  Honor,  presented  through  the 
Maryland  Division,  U.  D.  C.  Always  he  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  basic  principles  for  which  he  had  taken  up  arms 
and  true  to  traditions  of  the  Old  South. 

When  the  ‘‘tumult  and  the  shouting  died,”  Mr.  Treakle, 
like  others  who  had  beaten  their  swords  into  plowshares,  re- 
turned automatically  to  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

He  leaves  a wife,  two  daughters,  three  sons,  and  grand- 
children. 

A guard  of  honor,  composed  of  seven  comrades  of  the 
sixties  took  part  in  the  last  rites — R.  W.  Chilton,  last  sur- 
vivor of  Company  C,  40th  Virginia  Infantry,  L.  W.  Flippo, 
George  W.  Mercer,  H.  W.  James,  George  E.  Beam,  Dr.  W.  J. 
Newbill,  and  James  W.  Robinson. 

‘‘Sleep,  soldier,  sleep  in  honored  rest.” 

[Sally  Washington  Maupin,  State  Editor,  Maryland  Divi- 
sion, U.  D.  C.] 


Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Purse. 

Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Purse,  Surgeon  General,  U.  C.  V.,  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  physicians  of  his  section,  died  at  his 
home  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  January  19,  after  a short  illness. 
He  was  born  in  Savannah,  August  6,  1842,  and  was  the  last 
survivor  of  the  six  children  born  to  Thomas  and  Eliza  J. 
Purse.  His  father  was  a merchant  in  Savannah,  a director 
and  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad, 
and  originator  of  the  first  railroad  time-table;  he  was  also 
mayor  of  Savannah  in  1861-62. 

In  1861,  Benjamin  Purse  enlisted  for  the  Confederacy  as  a 
member  of  Company  C,  1st  Georgia  Volunteers,  and  was  sent 
to  Fort  Pulaski;  subsequently  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Oglethorpe  Light  Infantry  in  Virginia,  with  which  he  served 
about  a year,  and  was  then  remanded  to  the  1st  Regiment. 
He  was  captured  at  Marietta,  Ga.,  and  was  in  prison  at  Camp 
Douglas  for  eight  months.  In  March,  1865,  he  was  one  of  the 
five  hundred  prisoners  sent  from  Camp  Douglass  to  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department  for  exchange.  They  were  then  sent 
to  Natchez,  Miss.,  and  paroled  in  May.  Having  the  satis- 
faction of  being  one  of  the  number  who  had  made  the  last 
rally  for  the  Confederate  cause,  Benjamin  Purse  returned  to 
Savannah  safely  in  July,  1865. 

Entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  he  graduated  from 
the  Savannah  Medical  College  in  1870  with  first  honors  and 
immediately  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  and  later  on  held  other  positions  of  high  importance 
with  the  college.  Dr.  Purse  did  heroic  work  during  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic  in  Savannah  and  brought  many  safely  through 
the  dreadful  malady.  In  December,  1875,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Emma  L.  Bulger,  a native  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  but 
reared  in  Savannah.  She  died  in  1918,  and  in  1922  he  was 
married  to  Miss  W.  Elizabeth  Purse,  who  survives  him. 

Dr.  Purse  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Savannah  and  a prominent  Mason.  His  death  oc- 
curred on  the  forty-fourth  anniversary  of  his  having  joined 
the  Savannah  Lodge.  He  was  ever  interested  in  public  affairs, 
a man  of  great  strength  of  character,  and  held  the  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

Dr.  Hampden  Osborne. 

Dr.  Hampden  Osborne,  late  Adjutant  General,  Army  of 
Tennessee  Department,  U.  C.  V.,  was  a native  of  Virginia, 
but  the  family  removed  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  at- 
tending school  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  against  secession. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  joined  Company  B,  53rd  Regiment, 
North  Carolina  Infantry,  and  later  was  made  sergeant  major. 
His  services  began  at  the  time  of,  and  extended  through,  the 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  campaigns,  and  he  was  in  the 
battles  around  Richmond,  and  the  siege  and  retreat  from 
Petersburg,  ending  at  Appomattox.  Escaping  capture  and 
with  only  slight  wounds,  his  services  were  continuously  active. 

Dr.  Osborne’s  membership  in  this  Camp  dates  from  its 
organization,  and  its  interest  claimed  his  attention,  having 
represented  it  frequently  at  reunions.  In  1925  he  was  ap- 
pointed Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  C.  V.,  under 
Commander  in  Chief  Thomas,  and  he  was  serving  under  Gen. 
Hal  T.  Walker,  commanding  Army  of  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment, when  the  last  call  came,  December  21,  1926.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Columbus, 
of  which  he  was  a deacon,  and  with  final  services  at  the  grave 
by  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Camp  attending  as  honorary 
escort. 

[W.  A.  Love,  Adjutant  Camp  No.  27  U.  C.  V.,  Columbus, 
Miss.] 
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D.  E.  Chesnut. 

On  May  22,  1926,  the  gentle  spirit  of  our  comrade,  David 
E.  Chestnut,  “crossed  the  river  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees.”  He  was  born  August  25,  1841,  in  Newton  County, 
Ga.,  and  volunteered  in  the  Confederate  army  in  June,  1861, 
serving  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  was  a member  of  Company  B,  53rd  Georgia  Regiment; 
his  captain  was  Charles  G.  Chestnut,  of  Gen.  J.  P.  Sims’s 
Brigade,  Longstreet’s  Corps,  A.  N.  V.  He  met  all  the  varied 
hardships  of  war  without  wound  or  capture  and  was  mustered 
out  with  honorable  discharge  April  9,  1865. 

In  January,  1869,  Comrade  Chestnut  was  married  to  Miss 
Josephine  Chestnut,  and  they  lived  in  Texas  one  year,  then 
returned  to  Newton  County,  Ga.,  and  began  farming  on  his 
wife’s  old  home  plantation,  remaining  there  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years. 

His  father  and  mother,  of  sturdy,  dependable,  Scotch-Irish 
descent,  came  from  Fairfield  District,  S.  C.,  in  1825,  and 
settled  in  Newton  County.  Later  they  moved  to  DeKalb 
County,  but  returned  to  Newton  for  a permanent  home. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  was  the  last  of  his  immediate 
family.  His  entire  life  was  spent  on  the  farm,  except  the 
four  years  of  army  service.  He  was  a kind  husband,  a good 
neighbor,  a just,  useful,  and  honorable  citizen. 

After  services  in  Hopewell  Church,  where  as  boy  and  man 
he  had  worshiped,  his  body  was  laid  for  its  final  rest  in  the 
cemetery  by  the  Church  of  which  he  had  been  a member  for 
forty-one  years. 

Comrade  Chestnut  was  one  of  twelve  veterans  who  heard 
“lights  out”  and  “taps”  sounded  during  the  year  1926  in 
this  county,  leaving  only  seventeen  living,  though  Newton 
County  sent  one  company  to  the  3rd  Georgia,  one  to  Cobb’s 
Legion,  two  to  the  53rd  Georgia,  two  to  the  42nd  Georgia, 
one  to  Georgia  State  Troops,  one  to  Georgia  Militia — old  men 
and  boys;  also  others  in  cavalry  and  artillery. 

[David  A.  Thompson,  one  of  the  seventeen.] 

William  McKnight. 

Private  William  McKnight,  familiarly  and  affectionately 
known  as  “Uncle  Billie,”  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  Brearly 
McKnight,  at  Workman,  S.  C.,  December  21,  1926. 

Had  he  lived  until  January  2,  1927,  he  would  have  reached 
his  ninety-third  birthday.  Surviving  him  are  two  daughters, 
two  sons,  and  an  adopted  son,  besides  a number  of  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren. 

He  was  laid  away  in  the  cemetery  of  Midway  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Clarendon  County,  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in 
the  section.  He  had  been  an  elder  of  this  Church  for  more 
than  fifty  years. 

In  the  very  early  part  of  the  War  between  the  States,  Com- 
rade McKnight  enlisted  in  the  25th  South  Carolina  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  in  the  company  organized  by  Capt.  J.  G. 
Pressley,  of  Kingstree,  who  afterwards  became  major  and 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regiment.  This  regiment  was  in 
Hagood’s  Brigade  and  under  Colonel  Simonton’s  command, 
the  three  companies,  one  from  Kingstree  and  two  from  Charles- 
ton, being  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  The 
last  surviving  member  of  the  Williamsburg  Company  is  Private 
James  M.  Matthews,  of  Lake  City,  now  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year. 

Mr.  McKnight  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  Confederate 
Home,  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  for  about  a year  and  had  gone 
back  home  some  weeks  ago  to  visit  numerous  relatives,  ex- 
pecting to  return  to  the  Home  in  time  for  the  Christmas 
holidays,  when  he  was  stricken  and  died  suddenly. 


Capt.  William  H.  Gaston. 

Capt.  William  Henry  Gaston,  for  more  than  a half  century 
identified  with  the  development  of  the  city  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
died  there  on  January  24,  1927,  aged  eighty-six  years.  He 
had  watched  the  city  grow  from  a little  town  of  twelve  hun- 
dred citizens  to  the  present  metropolis  and  was  ever  interested 
in  its  business  and  civic  development.  He  founded  one  of  the 
first  banks  operated  in  Dallas  County  and  was  known  as  the 
father  of  the  State  Fair  of  Texas. 

William  H.  Gaston  was  born  in  Wilcox  County,  Ala., 
October  25,  1840,  the  son  of  Col.  R.  K.  Gaston.  The  family 
went  to  Texas  when  he  was  a boy  of  nine  years  and  settled  in 
Anderson  County,  removing  in  1860,  to  Smith  County  and 
leaving  him  at  the  old  homestead  to  look  after  the  farm.  Flis 
father  served  as  a representative  in  the  Texas  legislature  from 
both  Anderson  and  Smith  Counties.  In  1861,  William  Gaston 
and  his  two  brothers  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
he  was  promoted  to  captain  of  a company  in  the  1st  Texas 
Regiment,  of  Hood’s  Brigade,  and  saw  much  hard  fighting. 
He  was  Rnown  as  the  “Boy  Captain  of  Hood’s  Brigade.” 
At  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  almost  his  entire  company  was 
wiped  out.  Of  the  three  Gaston  boys,  only  one  returned  from 
the  war. 

Captain  Gaston  settled  in  Anderson  County  and  married 
Miss  Laura  Furlow,  daughter  of  G.  W.  and  Jane  Pope  Fur- 
low.  She  lived  but  a few  years,  and  he  then  married  his  wife’s 
sister,  Miss  lone  Furlow,  and  reared  a family  of  two  sons  and 
three  daughters,  who  survive  him,  with  six  grandchildren. 

From  the  beginning,  Captain  Gaston  was  a man  of  public 
spirit,  and  no  undertaking  which  tended  to  the  development  of 
his  home  town  but  had  his  cooperation.  He  helped  to  bring 
railroads  into  Dallas,  to  develop  the  street  railway,  and  to 
build  bridges  where  needed,  and  he  donated  eighty  acres  of 
land  for  the  site  of  the  State  Fair  Grounds.  Though  he  has 
passed  from  the  activities  of  life,  his  influence  lives  on  as  an 
example  to  those  coming  after  him. 

Charles  W.  Barton. 

Charles  W.  Barton,  born  in  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  March  2, 
1838,  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  between  the  States  under  command  of  Capt.  Welby 
Carter,  Company  H,  1st  Virginia  Cavalry,  Fitz  Lee’s  Brigade. 
In  this  same  company  were  his  father,  Bailey  R.  Barton,  and 
three  brothers — James  B.,  John  W.,  and  Benjamin  Barton; 
James  and  Benjamin  were  killed  in  action;  Charles  W.  and 
John  W.  Barton  (now  Brigadier  General  commanding  the 
Eastern  Brigade  of  the  Missouri  Division,  U.  C.  V.),  fought 
through  the  war  and  were  at  the  surrender  at  Appomattox 
and  later  were  paroled  at  Winchester.  They  fought  to  the 
close  without  a scratch,  though  Charles  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him. 

After  the  war  these  brothers  engaged  in  farming,  planting 
a corn  crop  immediately,  and  this  partnership  continued 
until  1884,  when  John  W.  Barton  removed  his  family  to  Mis- 
souri, locating  at  Frankford.  Charles  W.  Barton  continued 
on  his  farm  near  Areola,  Va.,  and  there  died  on  December  22, 
1926,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 

Comrade  .Barton  attended  the  general  reunions  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  as  long  as  he  was  able,  the  last 
being  at  Chattanooga  in  1921,  and  though  his  enfeebled  con- 
dition prevented  his  taking  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  he 
always  enjoyed  this  association  with  the  comrades  of  war 
days.  But  the  ranks  are  fast  becoming  depleted,  and  this 
splendid  fellowship,  so  much  enjoyed  and  so  sacred,  will  soon 
linger  only  as  a memory  of  those  who  made  up  that  gallant  army. 
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Capt.  Charles  M.  Thompson. 

One  of  North  Carolina’s  “grand  old  men”  passed  on  with 
the  death  of  Capt.  Charles  M.  Thompson  on  January  25, 
1927,  at  Lexington,  N.  C.,  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 
He  was  eighty-three  years  old  in  October  last.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  conducted  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  at  whose 
services  he  was  a reverent  and  faithful  attendant  as  long  as 
able  to  go  and  to  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tributors. He  had  been  an  elder  in  the  Church  since  its  or- 
ganization. 

Captain  Thompson  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  religious,  busi- 
ness, civic,  and  political  life  of  Lexington  and  Davidson  Coun- 
ty, his  constructive  services  covering  a long  and  active  life. 
He  was  vice  president  of  the  Bank  of  Lexington,  and  held  other 
high  offices  in  that  and  other  enterprises  of  importance. 
He  was  a manufacturer  of  building  supplies  for  forty  years  and 
had  represented  his  county  in  both  houses  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

Charles  Marcellus  Thompson  was  born  in  Tyro  Township, 
October  15,  1843,  son  of  Joseph  Hiram  Thompson.  While  at- 
tending school  at  Mount  Pleasant  in  Cabarrus  County,  the 
war  clouds  began  to  lower,  and  he  returned  home  and  joined 
a company  made  up  at  Lexington,  which  was  known  as  the 
Davidson  Wild  Cats.  He  went  to  camp  on  April  14,  1861, 
and  was  soon  on  Virginia  soil  as  a member  of  Company  I, 
4th  North  Carolina  Regiment,  and  took  part  in  many  bloody 
battles  until  he  lost  his  good  right  arm  on  May  12,  1864. 
He  was  nursed  in  a hospitable  Virginia  home  until  able  to 
return  to  his  home  in  North  Carolina.  Though  known  gen- 
erally as  “Captain”  Thompson,  it  was  as  a private  that  he 
fought  through  the  war,  but  he  served  for  years  as  Commander 
of  the  A.  P.  Hill  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Lexington,  and  held  the 
rank  of  colonel  on  the  staff  of  General  Boyden,  U.  C.  V.  He 
attended  many  of  the  reunions  of  Confederate  veterans,  both 
general  and  local,  and  was  ever  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
Confederate  comrades.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Mitie 
Peebles,  of  Davie  County,  who  survives  him  with  two  3ons 
and  three  daughters. 

Mississippi  Comrades. 

As  Adjutant  of  the  R.  G.  Prewitt  Camp,  No.  439  U.  C.  V., 
located  at  Ackerman,  Miss.,  I send  a list  of  the  comrades  of 
our  Camp  and  county  lost  during  1926: 

W.  M.  Reeves  died  in  the  spring  of  1926. 

G.  W.  Hodges,  who  died  July  3,  1926,  belonged  to  Turner’s 
Battery,  1st  Mississippi  Artillery.  He  made  a good  and 
valiant  soldier  for  his  country  and  was  honorably  discharged. 
Returning  home,  he  gave  his  life  to  the  country  for  which  he 
had  fought,  lived  a quiet,  peaceful  life,  and  made  a good 
citizen  and  a faithful  Christian,  a member  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 

W.  A.  Whitaker  died  August  3,  1926. 

A.  B.  F.  Baxter  died  August  6,  1926. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Watson  died  September  18.  He  was  of  Com- 
pany A,  4th  Mississippi  Infantry,  made  a good  soldier,  and 
was  honorably  discharged.  Devoting  his  attention  to  the 
farm,  he  was  successful  beyond  the  average.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church  and  for  some  twenty ^cars  was  an 
active  minister  of  the  gospel. 

G.  II.  Fondren  died  December  21,  1926,  aged  about  ninety- 
two  years,  lie  was  a gallant  soldier  and  carried  a wound  re- 
ceived at  the  battle  of  Peachtree  Creek  to  his  death. 

W.  M.  Roberts  died  December  24,  1926,  aged  about  eighty- 
five  years. 

(J.  A.  Holmes,  Adjutant,  French  Caiup,  Miss.] 


Capt  W.  T.  Alexander. 

In  the  passing  of  Capt.  William  Thomas  Alexander  on 
December  7,  1926,  at  his  home  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  after 
an  illness  of  eighteen  months,  the  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp,  U.  C.  V., 
of  which  he  was  Past  Commander,  lost  a loyal  and  valued 
member  and  beloved  friend. 

William  T.  Alexander  was  born  in  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  June 
23,  1847,  and  was  a worthy  descendant  of  ancestors  who  fought 
in  the  American  Revolutionary  War  of  Independence.  In 
1861,  after  Alabama  seceded,  the  governor  of  the  State  called 
for  troops,  and  Captain  Alexander,  though  only  fourteen  years 
of  age,  promptly  answered  and  was  sent  with  his  organization 
to  Fort  Morgan,  Ala.  After  the  Confederate  government  was 
organized,  State  troops  reenlisted  in  its  service,  and  young 
Alexander  enrolled  in  Company  B,  30th  Alabama  Infantry. 

Without  going  into  minute  details  in  his  military  career, 
his  command  served  under  Kirby  Smith  (1862),  in  East 
Tennessee,  and  later  under  Bragg  in  Kentucky.  His  command 
was  sent  to  Mississippi  in  1862  and  was  engaged  in  and 
around  Vicksburg,  and  finally  was  driven  into  Vicksburg.  In 
July,  1863,  Vicksburg  surrendered  and  its  army  paroled. 
In  October,  1863,  he  was  exchanged  and  joined  Bragg  at 
Chattanooga  and  was  engaged  in  its  many  conflicts  of  at- 
tacks and  defense.  He  was  under  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  his 
campaign  to  Atlanta,  where  he  was  slightly  wounded  and  sent 
to  a hospital.  Later  he  was  paroled  at  Talladega,  Ala.,  and 
returned  to  his  father’s  farm  and  set  to  work  to  restore  the 
waste  places  of  his  beloved  Southland. 

In  his  military  career  he  held  many  posts  of  honor  with 
much  ability  and  fidelity,  by  which  course  he  merited  and 
received  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

He  participated  in  many  hard-fought  battles  and  skir- 
mishes in  which  he  distinguished  himself  for  his  brilliant 
achievement  and  intrepid  valor.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he 
was  honorably  paroled. 

Captain  Alexander  was  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Hall.  He  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  Confederate  Cemetery,  and  members  of  N.  B.  For- 
rest Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  served  as  honorary  guard. 

He  was  a man  of  upright  character  and  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

He  has  "crossed  over  the  river  and  rests  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees.” 

James  Dickson  Shaw. 

James  Dickson  Shaw,  who  died  at  Glendale,  Calif.,  on 
December  3,  1926,  was  a typical  representative  of  the  Old 
South  and  the  courtly  Southern  gentleman.  He  fought  under 
the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  and  lived  to  send  a grandson  to 
the  World  War  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

He  was  born  in  Walker  County,  Tex.,  and  had  reached  the 
age  of  eighty-four  years.  He  was  an  editor  by  profession. 

He  was  a member  of  Camp  No.  770  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, of  Los  Angeles,  and  his  war  record  shows  that  he  volun- 
teered as  a private  in  Company  C,  10th  Texas  Infantry,  which 
became  a part  of  Granbury’s  Brigade,  Cleburne’s  Division, 
Hardee’s  Corps,  Army  of  Tennessee.  He  fought  at  Arkansas 
Post,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  New  Hope  Church, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Chattahoochie  River,  Atlanta,  Jones- 
boro, and  many  other  places.  He  was  captured  at  Arkansas 
Post  and  held  in  prison  three  months;  was  severely  wounded 
at  Missionary  Ridge;  surrendered  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  in 
1865,  then  being  second  lieutenant  in  rank. 

He  united  with  Pat  Cleburne  Camp,  No.  222  U.  C.  V.  at 
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They  are  enough  alike  to  be  closely  related,  and  their 
voices  sound  alike  too.” 

Elsie  gave  him  a quick,  startled  glance  and  then 
looked  at  Sally  and  Mrs.  Howard.  Chick  was  right. 
The  resemblance  was  startling. 

“Well,  what’s  all  the  powwow  about?”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Weston,  coming  from  the  library  with  the  Martins, 
with  whom  he  had  been  discussing  some  business  mat- 
ters regarding  Sally’s  new  prospects.  “Well,  well, 
John,  this  is  a surprise!  A delightful  surprise.  Is  this 
your  wife?”  He  extended  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Howard, 
when  he  stopped  suddenly.  “Why,  why!”  he  stuttered 
as  if  unable  to  gather  his  wits.  “Pardon  me,  Mrs. 
Howard,  but  you  gave  me  a start.  You  look  so  much 
like  my  sister,  who  has  been  dead  for  fifteen  years,  that 
I thought  I was  seeing  a ghost  for  a moment!” 

“Then  I,  too,  am  seeing  ghosts!”  said  Mrs.  Howard. 
“ This  house  is  one.  I have  been  here  before.  Of  that 
I am  positive.” 

The  clock  on  the  stair  landing  struck,  and  as  its 
sweet,  clear  tones  reverberated  through  the  hall  Mrs. 
Howard  suddenly  swayed  against  her  husband  and 
slipped  to  the  floor  unconscious. 

Picking  her  up,  Dr.  Howard  carried  his  wife  into  the 
library,  where  he  laid  her  gently  on  the  davenport. 
“She  has  had  a strenuous  trip,”  he  said  to  the  others, 
who  followed  fearfully. 

Sally  had  run  for  some  water  and  ammonia  when  she 
saw  Mrs.  Howard  fall,  and  now  she  placed  the  glass  in 
Dr.  Howard’s  hand. 

“Thank  you,  my  dear,”  he  “I  think  if  you  will 

all  just  leave  me  with  her  a f Safi-  aments  she  will  be  all j 
right.”  But  he  looked  the  vundow  caned  pvq” 
listen  to  Mrs.  Howard’-*  ’~he  brighter  light.  “ My 

f!’  he  u mt  shakily,  “you  are  a living  proof 
ick  s wild  supposition!  I am  beginning  to  believe 
possible,  after  all.  Let’s  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
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count  of  her  rescue  of  Samson  at  the  beach,  when  her 
fear  of  the  water  had  so  suddenly  disappeared. 

■p\R.  HOWARD  turned  to  his  son  and  extended  his 
hand  for  the  bracelet.  “You  and  Jack  have  done 
Mrs.  Howard  and  me  a great  service,”  he  said,  “for 
what  you  have  told  me  throws  much  light  on  the  elusive 
fragments  of  memory  which  Ellen  also  managed  to 
bring  to  the  surface.  Sally,  my  dear  girl,  I believe  we 
have  found  your  own  mother!” 

Sally  slipped  her  bracelet  back  on  her  drm  just  as 
Mrs.  Martin  appeared.  She  extended  her  hand  and 
V Sr  ' Martin  to  her.  “Mother  dear,  I am  a 

i > ™ o §■'  T~ ceem  to  have  two  mothers 

k4|8?)/W?J  us  that  his  stepmother, 

Dr.  Howaru  .JBh  ^ 1 mother.  She  has  been 

bereft  of  her  memory  an  CA  ^ years,  and  that  is  why 
you  could  find  no  trace  of  her,  for  she  had  lost  her  iden- 
tity completely.” 

“I  knew  it!”  cried  Mrs.  Martin.  “The  minute  I saw 
those  eyes  I recognized  her,  yet  I couldn’t  believe  it 
possible.” 

“Mrs.  Martin,”  said  Dr.  Howard,  “will  you  come 
with  me?  ” They  went  together  into  the  library,  and  in 
a few  moments  he  came  to  the  door,  his  eyes  alight. 
“She  is  awake  and  remembers  everything!  Call  Rich- 
ard and  Nell;  she  wants  to  see  them.  It  was.  the  strik- 
ing of  the  old  clock  that  cleared  away  the  nj  ental  film 
and  bridged  the  past  with  the  present.” 

'that  evening  Sally  sat  happily  betweeii  her  two 
mothers,  with  an  arm  around  each.  It  was  indeed  a 
happy  group,  for  Richard  Weston  had  assured  his  sister 
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Elsie  and  Chick,  on  the  window] 
Chick  cleared  his  throat.  “ Say, , 
is  Sally  to  you  now?” 

They  all  laughed. 
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The  Twin  Bracelets 

By  Zahrah  E.  Preble 

Illustrated  by  Raiph  Dunkelberger 
CHAPTER  EIGHT 

All  through  tea  time  Jack  watched  Sally,  and  his 
admiration  grew  rapidly.  The  young  people  trooped 
out  to  the  tennis  court  for  a few  games  before  getting 
ready  for  the  party  dinner  with  its  twenty  guests  at 


corner,  he  examined  the  lovely  circlet  of  carved 
gold  and  enamel. 

“Tell  me  about  it!”  he  ordered,  piling  the 
cushions  in  the  big  swing  so  that  Sally  would  be 
comfortable. 

Obediently  Sally  related  the  strange  circumstances  of 
the  discovery  of  the  bracelet  and  Sarah  Brent’s  letter, 
in  which  she  had  referred  to  the  gold  band  as  the  mate 
of  the  one  she  had.  Sally  did  not  notice  Jack’s  sudden 
start  when  she  revealed  this  information,  but  continued: 
“I  can  just  remember  how  I loved  to  play  with  it  when 
I was  a tiny  tot  and  that  it  was  the  last  thing  I saw  as 
my  dear  mother  fell  over  the  rail  of  the  sinking 
steamer.” 

“Sally,”  said  Jack  very  seriously,  “I 
wonder  if  you  have  not  led  me  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a very  great  mystery?  I,  too,  have 
a tale  to  tell  about  a bracelet,  but  I am  not 
going  to  relate  it  to  you  now — not  until  I 
am  sure  that  my  conjecture  is  fact.” 

Jack  arose,  and  Sally  looked  after  his 
tall,  straight  form  as  he  passed  down  the 
hall  to  the  telephone  closet  and  wondered 
what  on  earth  the  mystery  was.  Her  life 
indeed  seemed  to  be  full  of  the  most  unex- 
pected happenings  these  days.  Had  she 
heard  the  conversation  over  the  telephone 
between  Jack  and  his  father,  Dr.  Howard, 
in  San  Francisco,  she  would  have  wondered 
all  the  more. 

ater,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  a 
led  into  the  driveway  of  the 
two  weary  travelers 
had  been  rom.p- 


Wide-eyed,  but  unquestioningly,  Sally  slipped  the 
circlet  from  her  arm  and  handed  it  to  him.  Dr.  Howard 
was  chafing  his  wife’s  wrists  when  Jack  came  and  stood 
beside  him.  Just  then  Mrs.  Howard  stirred  and  tried 
to  rise.  Her  husband  helped  her,  and  she  gazed  up  at 
him  uneomprehendingly  for  a moment;  then  her  gaze 
wandered  around  the  room. 

, ^,y’TTJohn!;’  she  exclaimed  in  wonder.  “I  am 
home  Her  voice  rang  with  surprise  and  relief  as  she 

?ank  ^°n  the  Pill0ws  Jack  had  hastiIy  adjusted  for 
i r a ,Where  ls  father?  Has  he  forgiven  me?”  She 
]C-,°Se  eyes  again,  and  in  a moment  was  breathing 
like  a little  child  sweetly  asleep. 

“Thank  God!”  exclaimed  Dr.  Howard.  “If  she  can 
only  sleep  like  that  for  an  hour,  she  will  be  all  right 
when  she  awakens.” 

ls  ske  all  right?”  asked  Jack  anxiously. 

His  father  nodded  and  adjusted  a soft  woolen  robe 
over  Mrs.  Howard. 

“Dad,  before  you  leave  her,  look  at  this.”  Jack  held 
Sally  s bracelet  beside  the  one  on  his  stepmother’s  arm 
1 hey  are  twins,  all  right.  I was  sure  they  were  alike 

when  I saw  this  on  Sally’s  arm.  Dad!  Do  you  know 
what  it  means?  It  means  that  the  miracle  has  happened 
that  mother  was  right  when  she  said  she  was  ‘home.’ 
his  was  her  home,  for  now  I am  positive  she  was 
Sarah  Weston  Brent,  Uncle  Dick’s  sister  and  Sally 
Martin’s  real  mother!” 

“Jack  what  do  you  mean?”  exclaimed  his  father  as 
he  pulled  him  toward  the  door,  where  Sally  still  stood 
with  wonder  in  her  big  eyes. 

Is  she  all  right?”  she  asked  anxiously. 

, 5fWa?  S!arted  and  gave  Sally  a l°ng,  searching 
look.  Then  he  drew  her  toward  the  window  in  the  hall 
and  scrutinized  her  face  in  the  brighter  light.  “Mv 
dear  girl,”  he  said  a bit  shakily,  “you  are  a living  proof 
of  Jack  s wild  supposition!  I am  beginning  to  believe 
it  is  possible,  after  all.  Let’s  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
bracelet  story.” 


the  Snip’s  rafts.  There  were  three  others;  but  as  days 
and  days  went  by  on  that  great  merciless  sea,  without 
ood  or  water,  two  became  unconscious  and  were  washed 
overboard.  I was  too  weak  to  do  more  than  cling  to 
the  ropes  and  could  not  move  when  the  last  man  became 
insane  and  plunged  into  the  water.  Then  I,  too,  must 


City  Island,  said  that  he  had  bee 
night  before,  and  suddenly  in  til 
hung  over  the  gunwale  of  his  ski| 
big  shark  with  its  nose  just  at 
been  dangling  his  hand  in  the 
He  rose  cautiously,  raised  an  eJ 
with  all  his  strength  at  the  grel 
point  struck  the  monster  the  shal 
long  spear  was  wrenched  from  tf 
and  flew  high  into  the  air.  T1 
came  a terrific  splashing  on  a I 
hoisted  his  anchor  and  rowed  fori 
possible.  He  was  in  time  to  seel 
in  the  shallow  water  of  a tide  pq 
kill  it  before  it  flung  itself  into 

■^I^ITH  two  hundred  feet  of  sj 
V halibut  hook  on  a length  of 
of  liver  on  the  hook,  my  father 
the  beach  one  morning  as  the  si 
By  maneuvering  the  boat  I drag 
big  fish’s  nose.  He  passed  it  wit| 
close  to  the  boat  soon  after. 

Rowing  as  fast  as  I could,  I cil 
him.  He  swam  easily  along,  sinki 
then  to  look  for  something  good[ 
Again,  tensely  attentive,  We  drq 
past  his  nose.  Nothing  happenec 
pursued  his  leisurely  way  while 
appointment. 

There  remained  one  more  chaJ 
as  far  up  the  bay  as  the  depth  of) 
flats  would  permit,  then  crossed  f 
the  opposite  shore.  We  pulled 
him. 

This  time,  as  the  liver  floatj 
backed  water  with  the  oars  and 
shark  also  sank  from- 
carefully.  TJ — 
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Westorhoi 
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were  ti 


'an- 
rJ>  flying 
* „ed  out 
^.^hand 

L.?  .V  o ung  her- 
|;r.  “Mother!”  she 
Jig  her  eyes.  “And 
I'd  Mrs.  Martin  and 
to  her  father’s  arms. 

: called  over  her  shoul- 
l^amed  of  such  a beau- 

f^ito  the  house,  where 
with  excitement  and 
lathing  at  once. 

thought  it  would  be 
Ml.  Martin  to  come  out 
|ssent  them  a telegram 
|'<tion  thoroughly  just 
•ray osemite,”  said  Mr. 

►ee  we  are!” 

|di  to  ask  and  tell  that 
^upstairs  with  Mr.  and 
Pi  later  to  show  them 
ctfully  withdrew.  “I 
to  say  without  my 
d Nell  needs  my  help.” 

I?  d Sally  again  and  held  her  off  at 
is  exactly  like  a fairy  story — this 
t?r’s  people  and  the  fortune  and  all. 
|*md  you  a bit.  Mr.  Weston  said  in 
i las  trip  was  to  be  our  wedding  anni- 
|ysie  from  him.  How  did  he  know 
| ta 

Pveabout  it  when  I sent  you  the  check 
P^iand  dollars  as  my  present.  What 
o with  it?”  she  asked,  her  eyes 

iJy  l at  his  wife,  who  smiled  back  at 
rays  wanted  to  take  one  of  those 
|orld  tours,”  she  said.  “Sally,  I 
you  are  a millionairess!” 
li  for  tea  when  they  had  heard  all 
pd  Sally’s  repeated  assurances  that 
ttle  daughter  as  ever. 


She  looked  up  in  amazement  at  the  tetiseness  of  his  tone 

nine  o’clock.  At  about  eleven  o’clock  forty  more 
young  people  arrived. 

Sally  had  expected  to  find  a conceited  young  Apollo 
in  Jack,  for  the  family  had  all  raved  about  his  good 
looks;  but  to  her  relief  she  discovered  that  he  was  not 
only  charming  and  witty,  but  had  a delightful  personali- 
ty which  attracted  her  interest  as  she  had  never  been 
attracted  before. 

He  smiled  down  at  her  from  his  six  feet  two  inches. 
“I’m  mighty  glad  that  you  are  my  sort  of  cousin,  for 
that  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  tell  you  that  I think 
you  are  the  most  delightful  girl  I ever  met,  and  I hope 
you  and  I are  going  to  be  good  friends. 

She  looked  up  and  met  the  serious  look  in  his  eyes 
and  her  cheeks  flushed.  “Thank  you,  Jack,  she  an- 
swered. “I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  be  the  best  of 
friends.” 

’ALLY  raised  her  hand  to  her  nair.  arnOor  the  first 


r.gs,  whil^^^^K  and  El5 
find  some  belated  orange 
blossomii''u|f^  orchard,  when  they  saw  the 
car  swing  .n  from  the  street. 

Jack  gave  a whoop  ard  raced  across  the 
lawn  to  greet  the  new  arrivals.  “ Come  on, 
everybody,  and  meet  my  new  mother!”  he 
called. 

Bewildered,  they  followed  him  into  the 
house,  where  Aunt  Nell  and  her  brother. 
Dr.  Howard,  were  laughingly  embracing  a 
tall,  gray-haired,  brown-eyed  lady,  who 
had  just  removed  her  hat  and  coat. 

“Well,  of  all  the  surprises,  this  beats  the 
best!”  cried  Mrs.  Weston.  "I  didn  t ex- 
pect to  see  my  new  sister-in-law  for  a 
month  yet!  I was  under  the  impression 
you  were  still  on  your  honeymoon.  What 
brought  you  to  Pasadena  so  soon? 

“Jack  knew  that  we  expected  to  be 
home  last  week,  so  he  telephoned  late 
Friday  night  for  us  to  come  and  come  run- 
ning, as  he  had  a big  surprisfe  for  us  here. 
So  here  we  are,”  said  Dr.  Howard,  putting 
his  arm  fondly  about  his  wife’s  waist. 

She  had  drawn  back  a little  from  the 
group  after  the  introductions  had  been  made  to  the 
young  people  and  stood  as  if  a bit  dazed,  looking  about 
the  big  hall  with  its  wide,  graceful  stairway.  It  was 
Sally  who  noticed  the  look  of  something  akin  to  terror 
come  into  the  dark  eyes  of  Jack’s  stepmother.  A 
strange  little  tingle  had  flashed  between  them  when  she 
had  put  her  hand  in  Mrs.  Howard’s  at  their  introduc- 
tion. Sally  felt  as  if  she  must  have  met  her  before 
somewhere,  and  yet  she  couldn’t  think  where  it  might 
have  been  So  she  was  looking  at  the  beautiful  older 
woman  rather  closely,  trying  to  remember,  when  she 
saw  Mrs.  Howard’s  face  suddenly  go  white  as  she 

clutched  the  arm  of  her  husband. 

“John!”  whispered  Mrs.  Howard.  ’This  place  is 
familiar.  I am  absolutely  certain  that  I have  been  here 
before!” 

R.  HOWARD  turned  quickly  toward  his  wife  with 
great  concern  in  his  look.  “What  do  you  mean. 
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Waco,  many  years  ago,  of  which  he  was  Commander  for  three 
years.  He  commanded  the  Third  Brigade  of  Texas  Veterans 
for  a year  and  was  chosen  President  of  the  McLennan 
County  Confederate  Association  at  its  organization  in  July, 
1903. 

Comrade  Shaw  had  lived  in  California  and  at  the  place  of 
death  for  sixteen  years.  He  had  many  friends  there,  and  is 
survived  by  a son,  two  daughters,  two  grandchildren,  also  a 
sister  and  a brother. 

Mal  G.  Quinn. 

The  following  comes  from  W.  A.  Everman,  of  Greenville, 
Miss.,  in  tribute  to  a comrade  of  war  days: 

“I  have  just  heard  of  the  death  of  another  Confederate 
comrade,  Mal  G.  Quinn,  on  the  20th  of  November  last,  at 
his  home  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  aged  about  eighty-three  years. 
I don’t  know  his  exact  age,  but  remember  that  the  day  we  got 
our  paroles  he  told  me  he  was  just  twenty-one.  He  must 
have  enlisted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  served  almost  four 
years.  He  was  about  six  months  in  the  Missouri  State  Guard, 
and  from  January,  1862,  till  the  end  in  the  3rd  Missouri  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry,  and  1st  Missouri  Brigade. 

“This  brigade  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  in  April,  1862, 
and  went  directly  to  Corinth;  later  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Iuka,  second  battle  of  Corinth,  Grand  Gulf,  Port  Gibson, 
Champion  Hill,  Big  Black  River,  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
Then  to  parole  camp  at  Demopolis  Ala.;  exchanged  at  Lauder- 
dale Springs,  Miss.  Regiments  consolidated  as  follows:  1st 
and  4th,  2nd  and  6th,  3rd  and  5th,  etc.  In  the  spring  of  1864, 
he  entered  the  Georgia  campaign  at  Rome  and  ended  July  22, 
1864.  Then  to  Alatoona,  Ga.,  later  into  the  Tennessee  cam- 
paign and  battle  of  Franklin,  where  the  Missourians  lost  forty- 
three  per  cent  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  spring  of  1865, 
we  fought  our  last  battle  at  Blakely,  across  the  bay  from 
Mobile,  Ala.  Some  escaped,  but  the  greater  portion  were  cap- 
tured and  taken  to  Ship  Island,  off  the  Mississippi  Gulf 
coast,  for  only  nineteen  days;  guarded  by  negro  troops.  From 
there  to  New  Orleans  and  Vicksburg,  then  to  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  paroled. 

“If  Mal  was  not  in  every  battle  enumerated,  it  was  because 
of  wounds  or  illness.”  • 

Daniel  Perkins. 

The  death  of  Daniel  Perkins,  an  inmate  of  the  Confederate 
Home  of  Arkansas,  is  reported  by  Comrade  B.  F.  Watson 
who  writes:  “Daniel  Perkins,  who  served  in  Company  C, 
Gunter's  Battalion,  Cabell's  Brigade,  was  a gallant  soldier, 
and  deserves  mention  in  our  Confederate  records.  He  had 
also  served  in  a section  of  artillery,  and  subsequently  was  in 
cavalry.  He  was  buried  in  the  Confederate  section  of  the 
Little  Rock  National  Cemetery  on  July  26,  1926. 

“Comrade  Perkins  told  me  of  some  of  his  experiences  as  a 
Confederate  soldier.  When  General  Lyons  surprised  the  Con- 
federates at  Wilson’s  Creek,  Daniel  Perkins  ran  out  of  his 
tent  without  his  pants  and  carried  ammunition  all  day  with 
only  his  shirt  on.  He  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a fragment  of 
shell  during  the  battle,  but  did  not  stop  carrying  ammunition 
until  the  fight  ended. 

“On  another  occasion  he  had  been  captured  with  other 
Confederates,  and  while  being  guarded  by  the  Federals  at 
night,  under  pretense  of  getting  near  the  fire  to  warm,  he 
grabbed  a guard’s  gun  and  jerked  him  over,  then  escaped  in 
the  dark.  Many  other  incidents  of  the  kind  evidenced  to  me 
that  he  was  made  of  soldier  stuff.  His  command  was  dis- 
banded at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  at  the  close  of  the  war.” 


Robert  James  Stoddard. 

Robert  James  Stoddard,  son  of  David  and  Hannah  Taylor 
Stoddard,  was  born  near  Owings,  S.  C.,  July  29,  1842,  and 
died  at  his  home  in  Owings  on  November  5,  1926.  He  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  of  New  Harmony  Church  near 
by. 

He  spent  all  his  life  quietly  engaged  in  farming  and  mer- 
chandising in  the  community  of  his  birth,  where  his  ancestors 
had  settled  three  generations  before  him.  After  receiving  his 
early  education  in  the  neighborhood  schools  and  academies, 
he  volunteered  in  the  Confederate  army  in  August,  1861,  and 
was  mustered  into  Company  E,  14th  South  Carolina  Volun- 
teers, at  Riddle’s  Old  Field  in  Laurens  County.  The  company 
was  first  under  Capt.  Joseph  Newton  Brown,  who  later  be- 
came colonel  of  the  14th  Regiment. 

The  regiment  was  first  under  fire  from  Federal  gunboats 
near  Pocotaligo  on  January  1,  1862.  In  April,  1862,  it  was 
ordered  to  Virginia  and  the  first  engagement  was  on  the  27th 
of  June,  1862,  at  Gaines’s  Mill,  near  Cold  Harbor,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Seven  Days  Battle. 

Young  Stoddard  was  with  his  regiment  in  other  battles, 
as  follows:  Fredericksburg,  Mine  Run,  Wilderness,  Bloody 
Angle,  Spotsylvania,  Jericho  Ford,  Riddle’s  Shop,  Weldon 
Railroad,  Deep  Bottom,  Russell’s  Mill,  Reams’s  Station, 
Jones’s  Farm,  Jerusalem  Plank  Road,  and  last  at  Fort  Gregg 
near  Petersburg.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Point 
Lookout,  and  released  about  the  last  of  June,  1865. 

Returning  home,  part  of  the  way  on  foot,  he  took  up  the 
struggle  to  regain  the  South’s  losses,  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  his  home  community.  He  married  Miss 
Frances  Deree  DuPree,  of  Newberry  County,  in  1867,  and  of 
this  union  there  were  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  sur- 
viving, with  the  mother,  except  the  eldest  son.  There  are 
also  twenty-five  grandchildren  and  twenty-two  great-grand- 
children. 

He  was  faithful  to  his  neighbors,  his  family,  his  Church, 
and  his  God,  having  been  a ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

[J.  A.  S.] 

Edgar  S.  Billings. 

Edgar  S.  Billings  was  born  at  Mount  Jackson,  Shenandoah 
County,  Va.,  September  3,  1846,  and  entered  the  service  of 
the  Confederacy  in  1862  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  becoming  a 
member  of  Company  I,  11th  Virginia  Regiment,  Rosser’s 
Brigade,  Stuart’s  Cavalry,  the  command  known  as  the 
Laurel  Brigade.  He  served  through  the  war  and  was  with 
General  Lee  at  Appomattox. 

Going  to  Texas  in  1873,  he  located  near  Fort  Worth,  where 
he  married  and  reared  a family  of  seven  daughters  and  one 
son.  He  removed  to  Palacios,  Tex.,  in  1915,  and  there  made 
his  home  until  death.  He  suffered  a stroke,  of  paralysis  in 
1924,  and  died  at  the  Confederate  Hospital  in  Austin  on 
November  27,  1926.  He  was  a friend  and  patron  of  the 
Veteran,  a loyal  Confederate  to  the  end. 

Luther  Anderson. 

Luther  Anderson,  eighty-three  years  old,  died  at  his  home 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  January  18,  1927,  after  a year  of  failing 
health.  Ne  served  in  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry  of  the  Con- 
federate army  during  the  War  between  the  States,  as  he  was 
living  in  Virginia  at  that  time.  He  was  buried  in  Memorial 
Park  Cemetery  at  Dayton.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  four 
sons,  and  a daughter. 
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James  Meredith  Price. 

James  Meredith  Price  was  born  December  22,  1844,  within 
six  miles  of  the  home  where  he  died  in  December,  1926.  He 
was  baptized  in  infancy  and  joined  the  Methodist  Church, 
South,  in  the  fall  of  1860. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  in  February, 

1863,  and  was  paroled  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  May  4, 

1865,  having  served  as  a 
member  of  Company  F, 

7th  Alabama  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  Capt.  R. 

R.  Davenport.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Cornelia 
R.  Hamman  in  October, 

1866;  joined  the  Masonic 
fraternity  in  June,  1871,  at 
Lebanon,  Ala.;  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  stewards 
of  his  Church  in  1873,  in 
which  capacity  he  served 
faithfully  for  twenty-six 
years.  He  was  laid  to 
rest  on  the  quiet  hillside  facing  his  home,  with  the  Masonic 
ritual  at  the  grave.  His  wife  survives  him  with  two  sons  and 
a daughter. 

As  one  who  knew  him  intimately  and  loved  him  well,  I 
would  mention  some  personal  qualities  which  make  precious 
these  memories.  He  was  a fond  and  faithful  husband,  father, 
and  friend;  he  loved  the  Confederacy  and  all  it  stood  for; 
never  missed  a copy  of  the  Veteran  from  the  first  to  his  death, 
and  preserved  and  cherished  each  copy;  he  was  a member  of 
Camp  Estes,  U.  C.  V.,  and  was  always  present  at  its  roll  call  if 
able  to  be  there;  he  was  fond  of  our  history,  and  had  accurate 
knowledge  of  it;  his  religious  life  was  simply  a part  of  himself, 
though  there  was  neither  ostentation  nor  display  about  it. 
He  truly  had  a high  conception  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
and  at  all  times  endeavored  to  discharge  the  one  and  never 
tried  to  evade  the  other.  His  chief  legacy  to  his  children  is 
an  honorable  life  and  a stainless  name,  and  as  we  laid  him  to 
rest,  shrouded  in  his  beloved  Confederate  gray,  we  knew  he 
went  as  a brave  soldier  and  as  one  “who  lies  down  to  pleasant 
dreams.” 

[G.  M.  D.  Lowry,  Valley  Head,  Ala.] 

Virginia  Comrades. 

In  reporting  the  deaths  of  some  Virginia  comrades,  P.  M. 
Kaufman  writes  from  Luray,  Va.: 

“I  am  inclosing  a worthy  tribute  from  the  pen  of  Capt.  D. 
C.  Grayson,  commanding  the  company  of  the  two  ex-Con- 
federates  to  whom  he  refers.  James  A.  Matthews  died  in 
Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  January  18,  1927;  he  was  born  in 
Page  County,  Va.,  April  29,  1839.  John  Silas  Hershberger 
died  at  his  home  in  Luray,  Va.,  January  29,  1927.  He  served 
as  treasurer  of  Rosser-Gibbons  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Luray, 
for  a number  of  years  and  was  an  interested  reader  of  the 
Confederate  Veteran,  binding  each  volume  for  preserva- 
tion. He  was  buried  by  the  Masons.  Captain  Grayson  says: 

“‘During  the  past  month  two  of  the  members  of  Company 
K,  10th  Virginia  Infantry,  have  passed  away — James  A. 
Matthews,  of  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  and  John  S.  Hersh- 
berger, of  Luray,  both  soldiers  of  unblemished  records  for 
courage  and  loyalty  to  the  cause  for  which  they  fought. 
They  were  both  of  the  original  volunteers  of  the  company 
that  went  to  the  front  on  June  2,  1861,  and  remained  faithful 


in  service  in  the  ranks  until  captured,  and  as  prisoners  of 
war  until  the  surrender.  Matthews  left  his  native  State  and 
county  in  1870,  settling  in  the  far  West  among  his  former 
enemies,  but  evidently  never  concealed  the  fact  that  he  was 
an  ex-Confederate  soldier  and  was  proud  of  his  record,  as  he 
applied  for  a Cross  of  Honor,  which  I obtained  here  for  him 
and  sent  to  him.  I saw  him  for  a short  time  only  while  at  the 
Gettysburg  reunion  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  just  as  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  leaving  for  home. 

“‘John  S.  Hershberger  was  a veteran  who  was  not  only 
true  to  the  cause,  but  remained  unto  his  death  uncompromis- 
ing in  his  loyalty  and  adherence  to  the  undying  principles  he 
had  fought  for  in  the  ranks,  and  for  which  he  endured  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  for  thirteen  months  while  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  was  as  loyal  to  his  comrades  as  to 
his  country.  After  I was  wounded  I lay  for  quite  a few  hours 
in  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  after  they  were  repulsed,  he  set  out 
to  look  for  me,  and  found  me  writhing  in  agony,  and  with  com- 
rades carried  me  to  the  rear.  On  the  following  day,  when  the 
army  was  falling  back  across  the  Rapidan  River  and  I was 
sent  to  Charlottesville,  he  went  with  me  and  for  six  long 
weeks,  night  and  day,  was  a faithful  attendant  at  my  bedside. 
I have  always  felt  that  my  recovery  was  largely  due  to  his 
fidelity  and  care.  I can  pay  no  higher  tribute  to  these  two 
comrades  and  true  soldiers  than,  as  their  commander,  to 
testify  to  their  unfaltering  courage  in  the  hour  of  battle, 
when  shot  and  shell  were  flying,  or  when  in  camp  or  on  the 
march,  never  to  shirk  a duty  or  disobey  a command. 

“ ‘ This  leaves  but  three  of  the  company  living,  including 
myself,  out  of  the  original  one  hundred  volunteers  and  after- 
wards of  fifty  enlisted  by  offer  of  bounty.  Peace  to  their 
ashes.’ 

“John  Pendleton  Grove  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Page 
County,  Va.,  in  his  ninety-second  year.  He  served  during 
the  war  in  Company  E,  35th  Virginia  Battalion  (Col.  E.  V. 
White),  Rosser’s  Cavalry.  He  was  a successful  farmer  and 
stockholder  and  director  in  the  Page  Valley  National  Bank  of 
Luray. 

“John  W.  Stover  died  at  his  home  near  Luray  on  January 
24,  1927,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  He  served  through 
the  war  with  Company  D,  7th  Virginia  Cavalry,  Rosser’s 
Brigade.  He  retired  from^he  farm  about  fifteen  years  ago; 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  by  several  children  of  the  first 
wife,  also  by  three  sisters. 

“In  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  August  9,  1862,  every 
officer,  commissioned  and  noncommissioned,  of  the  company 
was  killed  or  wounded,  Captain  Grayson  being  shot  through 
the  right  lung  and  supposed  to  be  fatally  wounded.  He  is 
now  living  in  Washington  City." 

James  A.  Clinedenst. 

James  A.  Clinedenst,  Confederate  soldier,  died  in  October, 
1926,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  Lee  Barrett,  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  aged  eighty-five  years. 

He  was  a native  of  Woodstock,  Va.,  and  when  a young 
man  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  and  served  the  four 
years  of  that  terrible  conflict  as  a member  of  the  famous 
Stonewall  Brigade,  being  present  in  the  hardest  battles  of 
Jackson's  noted  Valley  Campaign.  Woodstock  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C.,  sent  a Confederate  flag  to  drape  his  casket. 

After  the  war  he  married  a Miss  Belt  and  came  to  Moore- 
ficld,  where  he  lived  until  a few  years  ago. 

He  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Moorcfield.  His  remains  were  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his 
wife  in  Olivet  Cemetery. 

He  is  survived  by  two  daughters  and  one  son. 


JAMES  M.  PRICE. 
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Dr.  Newton  F.  Walker. 

A life  full  of  service  to  the  very  day  of  its  close,  service  to 
humanity,  was  that  of  Dr.  N.  F.  Walker,  of  Cedar  Springs, 
S.  C.,  head  of  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  of  that 
State,  who  died  on  February  4,  very  suddenly.  Following  his 
distinguished  father,  founder  of  the  institution,  he  had  de- 
veloped it  until  it  was  the  foremost  of  its  character  in  the 
nation;  and  he  has  passed  it  on  to  his  sons,  who  have  been  as- 
sociated in  this  work  with  him  and  with  other  institutions  in 
Tennessee  and  Florida. 

Dr.  Walker  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Newton  Pinckney  and 
Martha  Hughston  Walker,  and  was  born  January  12,  1845. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  Cedar 
Springs  Academy  and  St.  John’s  Classical  and  Military  School 
at  Spartanburg.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  responding  to  the  call 
made  to  the  sons  of  South  Carolina,  he  enlisted  in  the  Spartan 
Rifles,  which  became  Company  K,  of  the  5th  South  Carolina 
Volunteers,  to  fight  for  the  South.  After  a period  of  service, 
he  was  honorably  discharged,  and  took  up  the  study  of 
law. 

In  1866,  Dr.  Walker  assumed  the  responsibility  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  South  Carolina  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  in  which  he  continued  to  his  death.  Notwithstanding 
his  arduous  duties  in  this  work,  he  found  time  for  other  im- 
portant activities  in  life.  He  was  prominent  in  his  Church, 
having  served  as  deacon  and  elder  and  as  chairman  of  its 
building  committee.  In  Masonic  circles  he  held  a high  place, 
having  served  as  commander  of  the  Spartanburg  Command- 
ery,  and  was  Past  Grand  Commander  of  the  Commandery  of 
South  Carolina.  He  was  also  a life  trustee  of  Converse  Col- 
lege, and  his  name  was  on  the  charter  of  the  college.  In 
political  circles  he  was  also  prominent,  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  county  Democratic  Executive  Committee;  and  he  had 
been  Commander  of  Joseph  Walker  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Confederate  Board  of  Pensions.  He  had  been 
signally  honored  for  his  work  several  times,  receiving  as  a 
very  young  man  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters, 
conferred  by  Gallaudet  College  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
State  legislature  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Philanthropy  and  Charity  as  a 
fitting  testimonial  to  his  worth  and  usefulness  in  his  work  for 
South  Carolina’s  unfortunate  children. 

Dr.  Walker  was  married  to  Miss  Virginia  E.  Eppes,  of 
Laurens,  S.  C.,  in  January,  1867,  and  five  children  were  born 
to  them.  He  is  survived  by  three  sons  and  a daughter. 

Reasin  Beall  VanMeter. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  six  months,  Reasin  Beall 
VanMeter  left  his  home  in  the  South  Branch  Valley  of  the 
Potomac  with  the  Hardy  Greys  to  join  the  Confederate  army. 
The  Greys  were  a part  of  the  33rd  Virginia  Regiment,  under 
Colonel  Cunningham,  and  formed  a part  of  the  Stonewall 
Brigade. 

Reasin  VanMeter  was  wounded  at  the  first  battle  of  Manas- 
sas, and  when  he  recovered  he  went  back  to  his  company,  but 
because  of  the  wound  in  his  side  he  was  forced  to  ask  for  a 
transfer  to  the  cavalry.  He  then  joined  Company  F,  of  the 
7th  Virginia  Cavalry,  Rosser’s  Brigade,  and  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

A brave  soldier,  a Christian  gentleman,  he  has  gone  to  his 
reward  on  high.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Baltimore,  aged 
eighty-three,  survived  by  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 

His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Bettie  Williams,  born  and  reared 
in  Hardy  County,  Va.  (now  West  Virginia),  as  was  Comrade 
VanMeter,  died  some  years  ago. 


Hon.  Richard  C.  Price. 

Former  Senator  Richard  C.  Price  died  at  his  home  at 
Moorefield,  W.  Va.,  on  October  22,  1926,  after  an  illness  of 
three  days,  aged  eighty-two  years. 

He  was  born  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  but  went  to  Moorefield 
with  his  parents  when  but  a child.  In  early  manhood  he 
entered  the  mercantile  business  and  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  that  work. 

When  the  War  between  the  States  broke  out,  Comrade 
Price  cast  his  lot  with  the  Confederacy  and  served  throughout 
that  conflict  in  the  7th  Virginia  Cavalry. 

In  1902  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  which  place  he 
filled  with  honor. 

In  1873  he  married  Miss  Sallie  Taylor,  who  died  several 
years  ago.  He  leaves  five  children  to  mourn  his  loss,  also  a 
sister  and  a brother. 

He  had  been  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  since 
early  manhood. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  his  home,  and  a large  number 
of  friends  were  present  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
last  Confederate  soldier  of  Moorefield. 

John  Randolph  Norfleet. 

John  Randolph  Norfleet,  born  December  10,  1844,  in  Mar- 
shall County,  Miss.,  son  of  John  R.  and  Eleanor  Baker  Coop- 

wood  Norfleet,  served 
in  the  War  between  the 
States  as  a member  of 
Company  F,  17th  Mis- 
sissippi Volunteers,  and 
also  with  the  12th  Ten- 
nessee Cavalry  under 
Forrest,  enlisting  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  years.  In 
May,  1861,  he  volun- 
teered for  twelve  months 
and  was  discharged  in 
September,  1862,  being 
under  age.  He  joined 
Forrest’s  Cavalry  in  1863 
and  was  paroled  at  Sena- 
tobia,  Miss.,  in  1865. 
His  command  was  a part 
of  Chalmers’s  Brigade, 
under  Forrest.  Six  weeks  after  the  surrender  he  obtained  the 
first  marriage  license  in  Marshall  County  and  was  united 
to  Miss  Laura  Martha  Benton.  To  this  union  nine  children 
were  born,  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  In  1888  he  moved 
to  Collierville,  Tenn.,  and  in  1909  moved  to  Forrest  City,  Ark. 
His  loved  companion  of  sixty  years  died  in  July,  1925.  He 
joined  her  “over  there”  on  December  15,  1926,  survived  by 
three  daughters  and  three  sons.  Just  three  days  later,  his  son, 
Marvin  Brooks  Norfleet,  died  suddenly  in  Little  Rock 
Ark. 

John  Randolph  Norfleet  was  a good  father.  He  stood  for 
honor,  love  of  his  country,  and  for  the  highest  principles  of 
mankind.  He  was  often  remembered  by  the  T.  C.  Merwin 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  of  Forrest  City,  with  loving  thoughts  and 
gifts. 

His  body  was  taken  to  Collierville,  Tenn.,  and  placed  beside 
his  wife  and  daughter,  in  Magnolia  Cemetery.  His  grave  was 
covered  with  beautiful  flowers  and  a Confederate  flag  placed 
by  an  old  companion,  Mr.  Melvin  McFerrin. 

He  joined  the  Methodist  Church  early  in  life. 
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David  Scott  Brown. 

David  S.  Brown,  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Mineral  County, 
W.  Va.,  and  a soldier  of  four  years’  arduous  service  in  the 
Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  C.  S.  A., 
died  at  his  home  in 
Keyser,  W.  Va.,  on 
January  21,  19  2 7. 

Following  the  funeral 
services  in  the  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  of 
which  Comrade 
Brown  was  a member, 
interment  was  made 
in  the  family  lot  of  the 
Queen’s  Point  Ceme- 
tery by  the  side  of  his 
beloved  wife,  whose 
death  occurred  nine 
years  ago. 

|.  Comrade  Brown 
was  born  at  Gaines- 
boro,  Va.,  May  22, 

1842,  and  he  was  the 
youngest  son  of  the 
late  David  Z.  and 
Sarah  Beall  Brown. 

In  1867,  he  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Marietta  Cromwell, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  he  is  survived  by  a son  and  five 
.daughters. 

It  can  be  justly  recorded  that  no  man  has  died  in  Keyser 
whose  passing  has  been  more  deeply  regretted  by  all  classes 
than  this  of  Comrade  Brown.  In  the  gathering  national 
clouds  of  1861,  when  Virginia  called  her  sons  to  arms  to  repel 
a Federal  invasion  of  her  soil,  he  joined  the  10th  Regiment  of 
Virginia  Infantry,  and  after  two  years’  service  there,  he  fol- 
lowed the  plume  of  Stuart  through  the  skill  of  the  march  and 
the  storm  of  battle  until  the  exhausted  army  of  the  Con- 
federacy surrendered  to  overwhelming  numbers. 

His  end  was  as  the  closing  of  a tranquil  day.  In  full  com- 
munion with  his  Church,  with  a life  well  spent,  and  those 
nearest  his  heart  gathered  about  him,  he  bowed  a submissive 
head  to  the  high  behest  and  entered  the  open  portal  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  redeemed. 

[C.  M.  Miller.] 

Andrew  Chenoweth. 

Andrew  Chenoweth,  living  near  Midland,  W.  Va.,  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  passed  away  on  January 
13,  1927,  after  an  illness  of  several  months,  death  bringing 
to  a close  an  unusually  active  career. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  enlisted  in  McLanahan's 
Battery,  Imboden’s  Brigade,  and  served  throughout  the  entire 
four  years  of  the  War  between  the  States. 

Andrew  Chenoweth  was  born  in  the  county  in  which 
he  spent  his  last  days,  following  the  occupation  of  a farmer, 
and  both  as  a soldier  and  citizen  held  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

lie  is  survived  by  one  son,  and  one  daughter.  He  was  laid 
to  his  final  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Arnold  Hill. 


The  Last  Roll  Department  will  not  appear  in  the'April 
number  of  the  Veteran,  that  being  the  special  number  for  the 
Tampa  Reunion. 


A GHOST  WALKS  AGAIN. 

BY  MILLARD  CROWDUS,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

There  are  books,  and,  again,  books;  some  of  them  comrades, 
tried  and  true,  others  gay  entertainers,  jesters,  mountebanks, 
whom  one  turns  to  in  the  moment  of  lassitude  of  mind  and 
body.  Books  that  survive  changing  times  and  ever-varying 
passions;  volumes  that  sleep  forgotten  upon  their  dusty 
shelves  until  some  turn  of  events  brings  again  the  light  of 
day  to  their  yellowing  pages;  and,  again,  there  are  pages  of 
print  bound  in  the  guise  of  literature,  fostered  by  patronage 
and  kept  alive  by  constant,  careful  nursing  upon  the  part  of 
publicity  experts.  There  is  still  another  class  that  falls  out- 
side of  all  the  other  bounds  of  books,  the  volume  that  has 
outlived  its  appeal  to  even  the  audience  that  greeted  its 
homing  with  eagerness.  Proved  false  in  its  infancy,  there  is 
still  the  appeal  to  those  minds  to  which  sordid  ugliness  ever 
is  palatable.  Periodically,  when  doomed  to  merited  ex- 
tinction, “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  thrusts  its  false  face  into  the 
broad  glare  of  reason-tempered  tolerance,  and  another  group 
of  young  readers  is  handicapped  by  the  mass  of  misstate- 
ments, overdrawn  fancies,  and  sheer,  disgusting  prejudice. 

Based  upon  a few  isolated  cases  of  happenings  that  were 
bound  by  the  laws  of  human  averages  to  occur,  with  these 
widely  scattered  bits  of  truth  often  grossly  overemphasized, 
the  book  rings  false  to  fair-minded  readers,  and,  the  day  and 
time  of  its  hysterical  crying  aloud  being  long  dead  and  buried, 
the  only  wonder  is  that  shrewd  men  would  risk  their  judgment 
upon  the  screening  of  something  that  has  so  little  of  anything 
at  all  to  offer  the  patrons  of  the  box  office. 

"Ugh!  Big  Injun  hate  heap  big  polecat!” 


A CONFEDERATE  WRECK.* 

BY  W.  H.  GIBBES,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Her  hull  still  rests  upon  the  shore 

Where  threescore  years  have  seen  it  lie, 

Like  bones  of  maimed  leviathan 
That  rushed  upon  the  beach  to  die. 

Laved  by  the  waves  she  used  to  ride 
With  derring  do  so  fearlessly, 

The  tides  still  play  her  requiem 
In  rhythm  of  the  sounding  sea. 

The  voices  of  her  valiant  crew 

Chime  with  the  waves'  wild  melody 

In  plea  for  judgment  just  and  fair 
At  hands  of  their  posterity. 

To  Carolina,  sovereign  State, 

They  owed  allegiance  first  and  last; 

They  paid  their  debt  and  gave  their  lives 
To  prove  their  faith  and  honor  fast. 

The  Southern  soldier  was  a type 
Distinctive  since  warfare  began. 

A type  the  world  has  ever  loved, 

A soldier  and  a gentleman. 

He  lost  to  numbers,  but  he  stands 
A storied  figure  for  all  time, 

Brave  and  gentle,  stern,  and  kind, 

His  State  and  Cause  and  Creed  sublime. 


DAVID  SCOTT  BROWN. 


♦Dedicated  to  the  late  Maj.  Wade  Hampton  Gibbee. 
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(Continued  from  page  101.) 

eighteenth  century  to  Cecil  County,  where,  with  six  others, 
he  founded  the  town  of  Charlestown.  He  studied  law  with 
John  Moland,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  a delegate  from  Dela- 
ware to  the  Continental  Congress,  1774—1777.  He  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  Delaware,  1789,  but  re- 
signed in  1793  to  take  his  seat  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  having  been  appointed  by  Governor  Clayton.  He 
died  in  Newcastle,  Dela.,  in  1798. — From  a series  issued  by  the 
Sesquicentennial  Publicity  Department,  1926. 


ONE  OF  THE  YOUNG  SOLDIERS. 

One  of  the  many  boys  who  served  in  the  Confederate  army 
was  John  Simpson,  now  of  Tracy  City,  Tenn.  He  ran  away 
from  home  as  a boy  of  fourteen  and  was  serving  in  the  Ord- 


JOHN  SIMPSON. 


nance  Department  at  Nashville  when  along  came  father  and 
took  him  back  to  Cheatham  County.  Later  on,  in  1863,  he 
entered  the  Secret  Service  with  Cheatham’s  Division,  being 
one  of  his  scouts;  was  captured  in  1864  and  held  as  a prisoner 
at  Nashville  until  his  release  some  time  in  May,  1865.  After 
the  war  he  was  a policeman  in  Nashville  for  two  years,  then 
he  went  into  railroad  work  and  for  fifty  years  served  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company  and 
is  a member  of  the  “Old  Guard”  of  that  railroad.  As  he  was 
one  of  the  very  young  soldiers,  he  is  now  one  of  the  youngest 
of  Confederate  veterans. 

Many  boys  of  tender  years  gave  gallant  service  as  soldiers 
during  the  War  between  the  States,  faithful  to  duty  and 
shrinking  not  from  hardship  of  the  soldier’s  life,  heroes  of 
many  deeds  of  courage.  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart,  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,  had  boys  on  his  staff,  giving  as  the  reason  for  this 
that  they  knew  only  obedience  to  orders. 


THE  WARSHIP  DIXIE. 

They’ve  named  a cruiser  Dixie — that’s  what  the  papers  say — 
And  I hear  they’re  goin’  to  man  her  with  the  boys  that  wore 
the  gray; 

Good  news!  It  sorter  thrills  me  and  makes  me  want  to  be 
Whar  the  band  is  playin'  Dixie  an’  the  Dixie  puts  to  sea. 

They’ve  named  a cruiser  Dixie,  an’,  fellers,  I’ll  be  boun’ 
You're  goin’  to  see  some  fightin’  when  the  Dixie  swings 
aroun’ ! 

Ef  any  o’  them  Spanish  ships’ll  strike  her  east  or  west, 

Jes’  let  the  band  play  Dixie,  and  the  boys’ll  do  the  rest. 

I want  to  see  that  Dixie,  I want  to  take  my  stan’ 

On  the  deck  of  her,  and  holler:  “Three  cheers  for  Dixielan’!” 
She  means  we’re  all  united — the  war  hurts  healed  away, 

An’  “Way  Down  South  in  Dixie”  is  national  to-day! 

I bet  she’s  a good  'un!  I’ll  stake  my  last  red  cent 

Thar  ain’t  no  better  timber  in  the  whole  blamed  settlement! 

An’  all  their  shiny  battleships  beside  that  ship  are  tame, 

Fer,  when  it  comes  to  Dixie,  thar’s  something  in  a name! 

Here’s  three  cheers  and  a tiger,  as  hearty  as  can  be, 

An’  let  the  band  play  “ Dixie”  when  the  “ Dixie”  puts  to  sea! 
She’ll  make  her  way  and  win  the  day  from  shinin’  east  to  west, 
Jes’  let  the  band  play  “Dixie”  an’  the  boys’ll  do  the  rest! 

— Frank  L.  Stanton. 


A Young  Maryland  Confederate. — In  sending  his  re- 
newal order,  Glenn  H.  Worthington  writes  from  Frederick, 
Md.:  “I  have  been  a subscriber  to  the  Veteran  for  quite  a 
number  of  years,  and  though  I do  not  have  time  to  peruse  it 
very  carefully,  I still  like  it  to  come,  because  I like  to  see  the 
outside,  at  least.  I am  not  a veteran  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  though  I was  in  a battle  and  was  wounded  by  a Union 
cartridge.  The  battle  of  the  Monocacy  was  fought  in  large 
part  on  my  father’s  farm  near  Frederick,  and  we  took  refuge 
during  the  heat  of  the  battle  in  the  basement  of  the  farm- 
house. After  the  battle  the  Confederate  soldiers  gathered 
together  a large  number  of  muskets  which  the  Federal  troops 
had  thrown  away  in  their  flight.  A pile  was  made  of  them  in 
our  back  yard,  with  the  muzzles  all  pointing  in  one  direction 
toward  a hill  a short  distance  away.  An  armful  of  straw  was 
thrown  over  them  and  set  on  fire,  burning  the  stocks  off  the 
barrels.  When  the  fire  had  burned  down,  leaving  only  smol- 
dering coals,  I undertook,  as  a small  boy,  to  hook  a fine-looking 
bayonet  that  was  in  the  embers  and  to  pull  it  outside  of  the 
circle  of  heat.  In  doing  so,  I pulled  a coal  of  fire  against  a 
paper  cartridge  that  some  Union  soldier  had  dropped,  which 
caused  the  cartridge  to  explode,  and  I was  severely  powder- 
burned  about  the  face  and  hands.  It  was  thought  for  a day 
or  two  that  I had  lost  my  sight,  but  I came  through,  with 
cream  cloths  on  my  face,  all  right.  I have  long  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Alexander  H.  Young  Camp,  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, located  here  in  Frederick,  and  meet  with  them  every 
year  on  Lee’s  birthday  anniversary  at  the  annual  banquet. 
Only  one  of  the  real  veterans  remains,  but  the  sons  and 
descendants  of  Confederates,  at  heart,  keep  the  numbers  up 
to  thirty  or  forty,  so  that  we  have  a very  pleasant  time  and 
eulogize  Lee  and  all  his  generals  to  our  heart’s  content.  It 
is  a very  pleasant  gathering,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
position  to  discontinue  the  pleasant  occasion.  Sometimes  I 
use  the  Confederate  Veteran  in  getting  ready  to  make  my 
annual  speech.  So  I do  not  care  to  do  without  it,  as  little  as 
I have  time  to  read  it.  Continue  it  for  two  years  more,  if 
you  please.” 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  It  is  with  great 
gratification  that  your  attention  is  called  to  the  prompt  and 
satisfactory  work  of  the  McCowat-Mercer  Printing  Company, 
of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  in  getting  the  Minutes  of  the  Richmond 
convention,  1926,  delivered  on  and  around  January  26,  1927. 

There  are  only  two  things  to  do  with  a law:  one  is  to  enforce 
it,  the  other  to  repeal  it.  Since  we  have/not  seen  fit  to  repeal 
our  law  providing  that  the  Minutes  must  be  completed  within 
four  weeks  after  January  1,  it  behooved  the  officers  and  print- 
ers to  enforce  it. 

Therefore  the  Minutes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Daughters 
from  Boston  to  Arizona  before  the  1st  of  February  rolls 
around.  Thanks  and  appreciation  are  due  and  are  hereby 
rendered  the  firm  which  cooperated  so  heartily  to  see  that 
this  was  accomplished. 

In  the  case  of  those  whose  recommendations  for  directors, 
etc.,  did  not  reach  headquarters  until  after  the  manuscript 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  and  thereby  causing  such 
lists  of  directors  to  be  omitted  from  the  Minutes,  we  express 
our  regret  and  beg  that  next  year  they  will  be  sent  on  time, 
which  is  December  20. 

Bowers  and  the  Reconstruction  Period. 

Please  give  attention  to  the  following  concerning  Claude 
G.  Bowers,  the  author  of  the  recent  book,  “Jefferson  and 
Hamilton,”  which  has  been  given  national  recognition,  and 
his  wish  to  write  about  the  years  of  Reconstruction  in  the 
South. 

In  a letter  to  the  President  General,  U.  D.  C.,  he  expresses 
himself  as  follows:  That  he  is  at  work  on  a book  intended  as 
a companion  piece  to  "Jefferson  and  Hamilton”  and  “Party 
Battles  of  the  Jackson  Period,"  dealing  with  the  twelve  tragic 
years  which  followed  the  War  between  the  States.  He  seeks 
to  inject  the  human  element  and  to  recreate  the  social  as  well 
as  the  political  atmosphere.  He  feels  that  he  will  have  to  put 
some  check  upon  his  feelings  on  the  treatment  to  which  the 
Southern  people  were  subjected  during  the  days  of  Recon- 
struction, as  he  feels  so  strongly  on  the  subject.  He  proposes 
to  present  the  conditions  forced  upon  them  more  impressively, 
he  hopes,  than  has  been  done  before. 

He  states  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  material  for  the 
purely  political  phases,  not  so  easy  for  the  social  phase. 

This,  then,  is  what  he  wants:  To  recreate  the  home  at- 
mosphere of  the  South  during  those  dismal  days;  to  show  the 
privations,  the  humiliation,  the  suffering,  that  fell  more 
heavily  on  the  women  than  on  the  men;  to  show  from  letters, 
etc.,  the  devices  to  which  the  ladies  who  had  before  been 
wealthy  had  to  resort  to  patch  up  clothes;  to  picture  the  social 


life,  the  amusements,  etc.  He  wants  to  know  what  the  women 
talked  about  and  hoped  for  and  feared  when  they  met  on  an 
afternoon. 

He  states  that  there  must  be  thousands  of  letters,  perhaps 
many  old  unpublished  diaries  in  the  South,  belonging  to  that 
period,  and  his  problem  is  to  get  in  touch  with  them.  He 
wants  to  borrow  these  papers,  letters,  and  diaries  long  enough 
to  copy  them.  If  the  owners  are  afraid  to  trust  him  with 
them,  to  have  copies  made  by  them,  the  owners.  He  feels 
that  if  his  motive  and  attitude  are  understood  that  the 
Daughters  would  want  to  assist  him  in  this  matter. 

He  requests  our  organization  to  help  him  and  assures  us 
of  his  deep  appreciation. 

So,  Daughters,  there  you  are.  Such  a subject  and  such  a 
writer!  If  we  do  not  rally  to  this,  just  let’s  call  it  off  and  quit. 

During  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  incident  to  February 
12,  when  long  wearied  ears  are  pained  by  the  blatant  and 
raucous  sounds,  there  comes  this  longed-for  and  welcomed 
note.  It  is  as  if  the  crash  of  a Wagnerian  opera  had  ceased 
for  a moment  and  across  the  tender  fields  we  hear  the  ripple 
of  a brook. 

This  opportunity  which  presents  itself  to  us  without  our 
effort  is  too  good  to  be  true.  Daughters,  please  collect  what 
material  you  have  and  send  to  our  Historian  General,  Mrs. 
John  L.  Woodbury,  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  will  give  you  her 
receipt,  and  she  will  forward  to  Mr.  Bowers.  Attend  to  this 
as  promptly  as  the  importance  of  the  matter  requires. 

* * * 

During  the  week  the  magazines  have  not  been  altogether 
to  our  liking,  but  the  Dearborn  Independent  contains  an  article 
entitled  “The  Opening  of  the  Civil  War,”  which,  among  other 
things,  tells  of  “The  Grand  Advance  on  to  Richmond.” 
There  were  German  regiments  which  sang  “Ach  du  lieber 
Augustin”;  and  Irish  regiments  with  the  green  flag  of  Erin; 
and  the  Highlanders  with  their  kilts  and  bagpipes;  and  the 
French  regiment  which  sang  “Aux  armes,  citoyens";  those 
who  cou.d  speak  English  among  the  troops  sang  “John 
Brown’s  Body,”  that  song  which  is  used  in  our  Southern 
schools  on  so  many  patriotic  occasions  of  the  present  day. 

The  “On  to  Richmond”  foreign  troops  called  to  mind  the 
old  French  professor  of  our  youth,  who  related  with  great 
sadness  his  coming  to  this  country  and  enlisting  on  the  side  of 
the  North,  but,  not  being  able  to  speak  English,  and  his  un- 
lucky star  being  in  the  ascendant,  he  was  taken  as  a Southern 
spy  and  imprisoned  throughout  the  war,  when  his  indignation 
against  his  chosen  people  was  so  great  that  he  vented  his 
spleen  by  coming  South  and  spending  the  remainder  of  his 
days  teaching  descendants  of  Confederate  veterans  to  speak 
and  read  French  very  badly.  Ruth  Lawton. 
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U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

The  “Days  We  Celebrate”  in  January  was  the  theme  of 
reports  last  received  from  the  different  Divisions,  and  the 
general  observance  of  these  sacred  anniversaries  is  gratifying 
evidence  that  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  cause  are  more  and 
more  held  in  tender  memory. 

* * * 

Boston  Chapter. — The  annual  reception  and  luncheon  of  the 
Boston  Chapter  was  held  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston, 
on  Tuesday,  January  18.  The  occasion  was  the  Chapter’s 
Memorial  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  The  speakers  were  Judge  J.  M. 
Head,  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Maj.  Robert  E.  Green,  and 
Dr.  A.  W.  Littlefield.  Each  of  the  distinguished  speakers 
spoke  feelingly  and  eloquently  of  these  Southern  heroes. 

On  this  memorial  occasion,  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth 
birthday  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  President  of  the  Boston 
Chapter,  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  bestowed  a Cross  of 
Military  Service  upon  Capt.  Edwin  M.  Brush.  Captain 
Brush  is  the  son  of  a Confede4ate  veteran,  Mr.  E.  C.  Brush, 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Boston  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.  Ed- 
win Martin  Brush  was  interested  in  military  matters  from  the 
time  he  was  a student  in  the  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, when  he  joined  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets  in  Boston, 
and  he  rose  to  be  captain  in  that  corps.  When  our  country 
joined  in  the  World  War  in  1917,  the  cadet  organization  was 
accepted  by  the  War  Department  as  an  engineer  regiment, 
and  Captain  Brush  was  put  in  command  of  Company  E,  of 
that  regiment.  This  regiment  became  the  engineers  of  the 
26th  Division  and  left  Boston  for  France  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  1917.  He  served  in  France  until  the  end  of  the 
war  and  came  back  as  captain  of  Company  F,  having  been 
transferred  while  in  France. 

Mrs.  Robert  Daley  and  Miss  Evelyn  Bergman  delightfully 

rendered  several  Southern  songs.  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Murnan, 
chairman  of  Virginia  Day,  was  responsible  for  the  impressive 
and  admirable  manner  in  which  the  program  was  carried  out. 
About  sixty  members  and  invited  guests  were  present. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Southern  Club  of  Boston,  also 
commemorating  the  birth  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  was  held 
Wednesday,  January  19.  The  president,  Maj.  Robert  E. 
Green,  spoke  of  the  splendid  work  of  our  organization  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Confederate  veterans,  with  fine  and  touching 
words,  and  he  graciously  presented  a bunch  of  exquisite 
violets  to  the  President  of  the  Chapter,  Mrs.  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  who  was  a guest  of  the  Southern  Club  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  Boston  Southern  Club  contributes  $200  an- 
nually to  the  Boston  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  to  be  used  for  one 
purpose  only,  the  welfare  of  Confederate  veterans. 

* * * 

Illinois. — Illinois  Division  held  a very  brilliant  reception  on 
January  19,  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  birthday  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  About  five  hun- 
dred guests  were  present.  A cordial  welcome  was  extended 
by  Mrs.  D.  J.  Carter,  President  of  the  Division,  to  the  vet- 
erans, Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  their  many  friends,  largely  members  of 
other  Southern  organizations  in  Chicago. 

The  musical  program  was  excellent,  and  the  address  by 
Col.  Lee  Alexander  Stone,  a veteran  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War  and  of  the  World  War,  and  now  in  the  reserve  force 
of  the  United  States  Army,  was  most  interesting,  Colonel 
Stone  drawing  a few  striking  parallels  between  conditions  of 
to-day  and  the  conditions  that  existed  immediately  preceding 
the  War  between  the  States. 


Kentucky. — For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee’s  birthday  was  ob- 
served as  a legal  holiday.  By  the  legislature  in  1926,  without 
a dissenting  vote,  January  19  was  declared  a legal  holiday, 
to  be  recorded  and  recognized  as  other  holidays.  The  day  was 
observed  in  the  capital  with  statehouse  and  other  offices  closed, 
while  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  throughout  the 
State  held  appropriate  memorial  exercises.  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  in  every  town  where  there  was  a Chapter  held 
special  exercises,  being  joined  in  many  places  by  the  Sons  of 
Veterans,  American  Legion,  and  other  patriotic  bodies,  while 
banks  were  all  closed,  also  schools  in  many  places. 

Bowling  Green  Chapter  had  for  its  speaker  Rev.  Ward 
Winter  Reese,  at  the  Business  University. 

Private  Robert  Tyler  Chapter  and  Aubra  Townsend  Post, 
American  Legion,  Hickman,  held  a joint  meeting  honoring 
the  great  General. 

Joseph  H.  Lewis  Chapter,  at  Frankfort,  had  an  unusually 
interesting  service,  with  tributes  by  members  showing  differ- 
ent phases  in  the  life  of  General  Lee.  A member  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Confederacy  read  General  Lee’s  letter  to  his  son, 
which  was  followed  by  several  beautiful  Southern  songs. 

The  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Chapter,  Louisville,  held  its 
memorial  exercises  in  the  Seelbach  Hotel.  Rev.  Spencer 
Tunnell,  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Baptist  Church,  made  a 
splendid  address.  Veterans  from  Pewee  Valley  and  the  city 
were  guests  of  honor,  and  the  Children  of  the  Confederacy 
acted  as  ushers  and  served  the  refreshments  at  the  close  of 
the  exercises.  In  Louisville  banks,  schools,  city  and  county 
offices  were  closed.  On  Tuesday,  the  8-A  grade  of  the  J.  B. 
Arlington  School  gave  a Robert  E.  Lee  program,  with  in- 
teresting readings  and  Southern  melodies  played  by  their 
orchestra. 

* * * 

Missouri. — -The  birthday  anniversaries  of  Gens.  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  were  celebrated  by  the  Chapters 
throughout  the  Missouri  Division. 

The  Marmaduke  Chapter,  of  Columbia,  gave  a program 
at  the  January  meeting.  Mrs.  George  Bradford  read  an 
article  on  “Lee’s  Early  Life."  Miss  Mary  Barnett  read  “Ex- 
tracts from  Letters  of  R.  E.  Lee,”  and  Mrs.  Fred  Brown 
read  “Lee’s  Life  as  a Soldier.”  Mrs.  John  Alexander,  who 
once  lived  in  Richmond,  Va.,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
places  of  historical  interest.  Miss  Anita  Murphy  contributed 
several  readings  for  the  occasion. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Hobbs  and  Miss  Isabel  Rader  were  joint 
hostesses  at  a luncheon  January  19,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Hobbs 
for  the  Winnie  Davis  Chapter,  of  Jefferson  City.  Mrs.  James 
A.  Hill,  Vice  President,  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Idie  Belch.  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Lee  gave  a sketch 
from  her  personal  recollections  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  The 
Hobbs  home  has  many  times  been  the  scene  of  like  occasions, 
it  being  the  custom  of  Mrs.  Hobbs’s  mother,  the  late  Mrs. 
Joseph  Houchin,  to  entertain  the  Winnie  Davis  Chapter  on 
January  19. 

Mrs.  James  B.  Gantt,  who  was  a guest,  entertained  the 
Chapter  at  her  home,  in  Columbia,  in  February. 

The  five  Chapters  of  Kansas  City  gave  their  twentieth 
annual  “Lee  and  Jackson”  breakfast,  January  19,  at  the 
Hotel  Muehlebach.  Mrs.  Hugh  Miller,  Past  State  President, 
presided.  The  honor  guests  were: 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Higgins,  of  St.  Louis,  Registrar  General,  and  the 
following  State  officers: 

Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Hunt,  President;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hughes, 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Wright,  Mrs.  J.  LeRoy  Smith,  Mrs.  Allen  L. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Roma  J.  Wornall,  Mrs.  Blake  L.  Woodson,  also 
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Gen.  A.  A.  Pearson,  commanding'  the  Missouri  Division, 
U.  C.  V.,  and  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  twelve  veterans,  members  of 
Camp  No.  80.  Mrs.  Hunt  gave  cordial  words  of  greetings 
from  the  Missouri  Division. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Vines,  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  gave  a most 
eloquent  address  on  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Capt.  George  W. 
Gillette,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  had  for  his  subject 
Stonewall  Jackson.  Captain  Gillette  has  made  a study  of 
the  military  tactics  of  General  Jackson,  and  his  address  was 
most  instructive. 

Brig.  Gen.  E.  L.  King,  Commandant  of  Fort  Leavenworth, 
chose  for  his  subject  “A  Soldier’s  Tribute:  Lee,  Jackson,” 
paying  the  highest  tribute  to  the  great  Southern  leaders. 

Music  was  given  by  Mrs.  George  S.  Emory,  soprano,  and 
Mrs.  Joyce  Bishop  Andrews,  violin;  Mr.  Roy  Wall  sang  a 
group  of  songs.  Miss  Lucille  Braggand,  Miss  Christine  Way- 
land,  piano  and  violin,  rendered  Southern  melodies.  Members 
of  U.  D.  C.  Chapters  from  St.  Joseph,  Richmond,  Independ- 
ence, and  Orrick,  were  present. 

The  Hannibal  Chapter  held  its  November  meeting  in  the 
silver  room  of  the  Mark  Twain  Hotel,  the  hostesses  being 
Mrs  H.  E.  Williams,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Dudley,  Mrs.  Frank  Seibel, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Bogarth,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Richards,  and  Mrs.  Victor 
Cunningham. 

Mrs.  M.  Dolan,  State  Chaplain  and  retiring  President  of 
the  Chapter,  presided.  A beautiful  memorial  was  held  for 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Yerger,  who  passed  away  in  November.  She 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Missouri  Division.  Mrs.  Yer- 
ger’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Curd,  is  Past  President  of  the 
Hannibal  Chapter. 

* * * 

Maryland. — Baltimore  Chapter  held  at  the  Belvidere 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  a meeting  of  unusual  interest  on  January 
19,  jointly  honoring  the  birthdays  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
Stonewall  Jackson.  George  Gordon  Battle,  representative 
of  the  New  York  bar,  was  noticeably  in  his  most  forceful  vein. 
He  was  introduced  by  the  distinguished  World  War  veteran, 
Capt.  L.  Mardlow  Miles. 

Miss  Elizabeth  West,  Recorder  of  Crosses,  conducted  the 
ceremony  of  cross  presentation.  Two  Crosses  of  Honor  and 
three  Crosses  of  Military  Service  were  awarded. 

Stirring  Southern  melodies  were  sung  by  a sextette  of  mixed 
voices,  after  which  a reception  followed.  Mrs.  Paul  Iglehart, 
newly  elected  Division  President,  was  one  of  the  guests. 

Henry  Kyd  Douglas  Chapter  held  an  interesting  meeting 
at  Hagerstown  on  January  19.  The  program  was  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Harnsberger,  who  drew  in  her  excellent  paper  a parallel 
between  the  battles  of  Gettysburg  and  Waterloo.  Extracts 
from  the  unpublished  diary  of  General  Douglas,  of  General 
Jackson’s  staff,  were  read  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  J.  W.  Becken- 
baugh. 

Presentation  of  a Cross  of  Honor  was  made  to  Mrs.  Grosch 
through  her  father’s  record,  C.  S.  A. 

Ridgely  Brown  Chapter  held  an  interesting  meeting  on 
January  19,  at  Olney. 

At  a meeting  of  Fitzhugh  Lee  Chapter,  at  Frederick,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church, 
paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  General  Lee  and  General  Jackson. 
Later  he  was  made  an  associate  life  member  and  appointed 
chaplain. 

* * * 

West  Virginia. — The  birthday  anniversaries  of  Generals- 
Lee  and  Jackson  were  fittingly  celebrated  when  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Chapter  entertained  with  a charmingly  appointed 
banquet  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Flags  and 


white  cathedral  candles  in  silver  holders  decorated  the  tables, 
with  ropes  of  smilax  placed  the  length  of  the  tables.  A large, 
flag-draped  portrait  of  General  Lee  was  hung  near  the  entrance 
to  the  room.  Covers  were  laid  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  Chapter  and  their  guests. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Eddy,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  gave  the  opening  prayer,  and  the  after-dinner  pro- 
gram was  opened  by  Miss  Jean  Billingslea  in  song.  A male 
quartet  gave  a group  of  Southern  melodies,  including  “ Dixie," 
“Old  Kentucky  Home,”  and  “ I’se  Gwine  Back  to  Dixie.” 

Splendid  tributes  were  paid  to  Generals  Jackson  and  Lee. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Hoover,  of  Elkins,  State  President,  was  an 
honor  guest,  and  gave  an  inspiring  talk  in  which  she  outlined 
the  work  of  the  past  and  spoke  of  the  future  activities  planned 
for  the  organization. 

* * * 

Virginia. — From  all  over  Virginia  comes  the  report  of  the 
celebration  of  the  birthdays  of  Lee  and  Jackson  by  the  various 
Chapters  in  the  Division.  Time  does  not  diminish  the  love 
of  the  Daughters  for  the  great  leaders  of  the  Confederacy,  for 
each  year  the  cause  for  which  they  fought  grows  dearer. 
Many  Crosses  of  Service  were  bestowed  on  this  day.  News 
from  the  Chapter  at  Clarksville,  one  of  the  youngest  Chapters 
in  the  Division,  tells  of  the  good  work  of  its  members.  Granite 
gateways  have  been  erected  at  the  cemetery  as  a memorial 
to  the  Confederate  dead  whose  graves  are  unknown.  The 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway  marker  will  also  be  erected  this 
year.  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Maury  birthdays  were  celebrated 
separately  in  a very  interesting  manner. 

Petersburg  Chapter  is  very  actively  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  markers  on  the  site  of  historic  spots.  It  plans  to  mark  the 
whole  line  of  defense  where  General  Lee  make  his  last  de- 
termined stand.  The  monument  to  Gen.  William  Mahone, 
hero  of  the  Crater,  has  been  completed,  a handsome  shaft 
which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Crater  battle  field. 

Lee  Chapter,  Richmond,  recently  gave  an  oyster  supper  to 
the  veterans  at  the  Confederate  Home,  and  the  musical  pro- 
gram was  followed  by  general  dancing.  On  January  18  a de- 
licious turkey  dinner  was  given  the  ladies  of  the  Confederate 
Woman’s  Home,  and  this  was  followed  by  a musical  program. 
On  January  7,  the  Chapter  had  a night  meeting  by  which  it 
tried  to  interest  its  business  and  professional  members.  It 
was  such  a success  that  other  night  meetings  were  planned. 
On  January  19,  two  Crosses  of  Service  were  bestowed,  the 
first  to  be  given  by  the  Chapter. 

Manassas  Chapter  presented  Crosses  of  Service  on  Gen- 
eral Lee’s  birthday,  one  of  which  went  to  the  first  volunteer 
from  Prince  William  County.  This  cross  is  the  third  to  be 
bestowed  upon  veterans  of  three  different  wars  in  the  same 
family.  This  Chapter,  with  the  Ladies  Memorial  Association, 
dedicated  twenty  maple  trees,  planted  as  memorials  to  men 
and  women,  dead  or  living,  who  gave  patriotic  service  in  the 
War  between  the  States,  Spanish  American  War,  and  the 
World  War. 

The  outstanding  work  of  the  Division  this  year  will  be  the 
completion  of  the  Lee  Mausoleum  Custodian  Endowment 
Fund.  This  fund  was  given  $1,000  recently  by  the  Hon. 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  memory 
of  his  mother. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Ford,  of  Clifton  Forge,  was  guest  of  Mrs.  C.  L. 
DeMott,  President  of  Old  Dominion  Chapter,  of  Lynchburg, 
on  the  evening  of  January  19,  when  Mrs.  DeMott  received 
informally  for  members  of  the  local  Chapters  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  the  Southern  Memorial  Association,  and 
the  Confederate  veterans,  who  called  to  greet  the  President 
of  the  Virginia  Division.  The  entire  house  was  bright  with 
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flowers  in  the  Confederate  colors  of  red  and  white,  with  many 
Confederate  flags  adding  to  the  effective  decorations.  Punch 
was  served  from  a flower-laden  table  by  Mrs.  Richard  Booth, 
Vice  President,  and  refreshments  in  keeping  with  the  occasion 
were  served,  members  of  Old  Dominion  Chapter  assisting. 

* * * 

Georgia. — The  State  convention  of  the  Georgia  Division 
was  held  in  October,  1926,  at  Statesboro,  Ga.,  down  “Where 
Nature  Smiles.”  The  charming  hospitality  of  this  little 
Georgie  city  has  become  proverbial. 

The  1926  convention  was  conceded  by  even  those  who  have 
attended  each  successive  convention  since  the  organization 
of  the  Georgia  Division  to  have  been  the  most  successful  in 
its  history.  The  convention  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Oscar 
McKenzie,  of  Montezuma,  Georgia’s  charming  and  capable 
President.  Mrs.  McKenzie’s  report,  which  embodied  the 
most  outstanding  work  of  the  State  officers  and  chairmen,  was 
truly  remarkable. 

The  Georgia  Division  now  leads  every  Division  in  the 
number  of  Chapters  and  the  number  of  members.  The  mem- 
bership has  reached  18,700,  an  increase  of  700  in  1926.  One 
Chapter,  the  Henry  D.  McDaniel  Chapter,  of  Monroe,  re- 
cently enrolled  a new  member  from  Chang  Chow,  China. 

The  chairman  of  Historical  Essays  reported  22,222  essays 
written  in  the  1926  contest,  the  subject  being,  “The  History 
of  the  Confederate  Flags.”  Twenty-seven  medals  and  eighty- 
two  prizes  were  given  by  the  Chapters  in  this  contest.  Many 
veterans'  graves  and  historic  spots  were  marked  by  the  various 
Chapters. 

At  the  beginning  of  Mrs.  McKenzie’s  administration  in 
1926,  the  Georgia  Division  voted  to  enter  into  a Star  Chapter 
Contest,  many  of  the  worth-while  features  of  work  being  in- 
cluded in  this  contest.  A large  number  of  Chapters  proved 
to  be  Star  Chapters  and  each  of  these  was  presented  with  a 
silk  banner  containing  a large  golden  star. 

Many  Chapters  reported  active  work  in  caring  for  needy 
Confederate  veterans  and  the  wives  of  Confederate  veterans. 
Reports  on  activities  along  educational  lines  were  most 
gratifying. 

Many  trophies  were  offered  to  the  Chapters,  their  purpose 
being  to  stimulate  them  to  even  greater  activities  along  the 
various  lines  of  work. 


RECORD  OF  CROSS  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

In  accord  with  authority  given  by  the  U.  D.  C.  at  the  con- 
vention in  Richmond,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rountree,  chairman  of  the 
World  War  Insignia  Committee,  is  compiling  and  preparing 
for  publication  in  book  form  the  names  and  historic  data  con- 
cerning all  those  who  have  received  the  Cross  of  Military  Serv- 
ice, about  three  thousand  in  number. 

The  historic  value  of  the  book  will  be  twofold,  as  it  will 
contain  the  military  service  record  of  both  the  World  War 
veteran  and  that  of  his  Confederate  ancestor.  It  is  important 
that  all  U.  D.  C.  Chapters  possess  a copy.  Its  estimated 
cost  is  $1.50  per  copy  and  may  be  purchased  by  anyone 
desiring  same. 

Mrs.  Rountree  is  urging  Chapters  and  individuals  to  place 
their  orders  immediately,  as  the  number  of  books  issued  will 
be  determined  by  the  advance  orders  received.  It  is  not 
probable  that  another  edition  will  be  issued. 

Those  desiring  the  book  should  notify  the  chairman  at  her 
home  address,  3200  Cliff  Road,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  or  through 
the  U.  D.  C.  President  or  Recorder  of  Crosses  of  their  State. 
Checks  for  same  should  be  sent  to  the  chairman  but  made  pay- 
able to  the  Treasurer  General,  U.  D.  C.,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  order  received  is, 
most  fittingly,  from  Nashville  Chapter  No.  1,  this  order  being 
for  ten  copies  and  placed  with  the  chairman  through  Miss 
E.  D.  Pope,  Editor  of  the  Confederate  Veteran. 


ijiatnriral  Brpartmmt,  31.  S.  <&. 


Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  truth  of  Confederate  History 
Key  Word:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 
Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Historian  General. 


HISTORICAL  STUDY  FOR  1927. 

General  Topic:  The  Confederate  Congress 
U.  D.  C.  Program  for  March. 

FLORDIA  SECEDED  JANUARY  10,  1861. 

In  the  Confederate  Congresses,  Flordia  was  represented  by 
the  following  citizens.  In  giving  this  list  of  names,  the  letter 
“P”  following  stands  for  Provisional  Congress,  the  figures  for 
first  and  second  congresses: 

Senators. — Augustus  E.  Maxwell  (1,  2);  James  M.  Baker. 

(1,  2). 

Represenatives. — J.  Patton  Anderson  (P),  James  B.  Owens 
(P),  Jackson  Morton  (P),  George  T.  Ward  (P),  John  P.  San- 
derson (P),  James  M.  Dawkins  (1),  Robert  B.  Hilton  (1,  2), 
John  M.  Martin  (1),  S.  St.  George  Rogers  (2). 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  CONFEDERACY,  1927. 

March. 

The  Blockade.  Describe  it.  Locate  on  map  Hatteras  Inlet, 
N.  C.  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  Tybee  Island,  Ga.  Fortress  Monroe, 
Va.  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.  These  places  were  held  by  the  Federal 
forces.  Secure  some  true  story  of  a blockade  runner. 

Read  “His  Grandmother’s  Way,”  by  Frank  L.  Stanton. 
Library  of  Southern  Literature,  Volume  XI,  5072. 

C.  of  C.  Catechism,  March. 

Was  it  disloyal  for  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson, 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  others  to  resign  from  the  United  States 
Army? 

No. 

Why  not? 

Because  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provided 
for  a union  of  independent  and  self-governing  States,  and  a 
citizen ’s  first  duty  was  to  his  State.  Secession  was  a legal  right. 

Where  had  most  of  the  generals  of  the  Confederate  army  of 
America  received  their  military  training? 

West  Point. 

What  rank  did  Robert  E.  Lee  hold  in  the  United  States 
army  at  the  time  the  first  seven  States  seceded? 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.  S.  A. 

What  position  was  he  offered  by  the  Secretary  of  War  of 
the  Federal  government? 

He  was  offered  the  command  of  the  entire  United  States 
army. 

What  reason  did  he  gsve  for  declining? 

He  declined,  and  resigned  from  the  army  because  he  owed 
allegiances  to  his  native  State,  Virginia. 

What  other  great  military  genius  resigned  likewise  from  the 
United  States  army  and  cast  his  lot  with  Virginia? 

(Continued  on  page  118.) 
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Confebecateb  Southern  /llbemonal  Hssociation 


Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Peabody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Merry Treasurer  General 

4317  Butler  Place,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson.... Recording  Secretary  General 
7909  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford Historian  General 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Collier..  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 


Alabama — Montgomery 

Arkansas — Fayetteville 

Washington,  D.  C 

Florida — Pensacola 

Georgia — Atlanta 

Kentucky — Bowling  Green . . . 

Louisiana — N ew  Orleans 

Mississippi — Greenwood 

Missouri — St.  Louis 

North  Carolina — Asheville. 
Oklahoma— Oklahoma  City . . 
South  Carolina — Charleston, 

Tennessee — Memphis 

Texas — Dallas 

V irginia — Richmond 

West  Virginia — Huntington. 


Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Mrs.  J.  Garside  Welch 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

..Mrs.  Horace  L.  Simpson 
.Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 
. .Miss  Jeane  D.  Blackburn 

Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

.Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

Miss  I.  B.  Heyward 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

. . Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Harvey 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Mary  Forrest  Bradley,  Editor , 2043  Cowden  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


CONVENTION  CALL . 

To  All  Associations  and  Members:  Notice  is  hereby  given 
that  the  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Confed- 
erated Southern  Memorial  Association  is  called  to  meet  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  opening  with  the  Welcome  Meeting  on  the  after- 
noon of  April  5,  in  the  City  Auditorium.  All  other  meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  which  is  headquarters 
for  the  reunion. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  that  your  annual  dues  are  paid.  Send  to 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight,  Financial  Secretary,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
It  is  hoped  that  every  Association  will  be  represented.  Send 
as  large  a delegation  as  possible.  Send  typewritten  reports 
of  the  year’s  work.  Do  not  fail  to  send  in  names  of  those  who 
have  answered  to  the  last  roll  call,  that  they  may  be  remem- 
bered at  the  Memorial  Hour  on  Thursday  noon,  April  7, 
when  we  meet  with  the  veterans  and  the  Sons  of  Veterans  to 
pay  tribute  to  their  departed  ones. 

Tampa  Bay  Hotel  will  be  reunion  headquarters.  Secure 
reservations  early,  that  you  may  not  be  disappointed.  Tampa 
has  many  other  splendid  hotels,  with  rates  to  suit  individual 
needs. 

Transportation. — Reduced  railroad  rates  will  be  granted  on 
the  certificate  plan.  Be  sure  to  get  the  certificate. 

Tampa  is  making  wonderful  plans  to  make  this  the  most  en- 
joyable reunion  ever.  Many  delightful  boat  trips  are  being 
planned,  among  them  a trip  of  surpassing  charm,  a visit  to 
delightful  Cuba. 

Come  with  the  spirit  to  do  your  whole  part  in  helping  to 
make  this  our  best  convention. 

Anticipating  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  again  seeing 
and  meeting  with  you, 

Cordially  yours, 

Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  President  General,  C.  S.  M.  A. 


C.  S.  M.  A.  NOTES. 

From  West  Virginia  comes  the  report  of  the  long-continued 
illness  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Harvey,  of  Huntington,  who  is  the 
State  President.  Many  of  their  most  valued  members  have 
“crossed  over  the  river”  during  the  past  year,  and  among 
those  whom  the  “finger  of  God  touched"  were  Mrs.  Emily 
Flowers  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Richardson,  whose  presence  was 
ever  an  inspiration. 

* * * 

At  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth 
birthday  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  was  observed  by  the  Mary  Talia- 


ferro Southern  Memorial  Association  with  appropriate  ex- 
ercises about  the  statue  of  General  Lee  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol.  An  address  was  made  by  Rev.  Meade  McBryde, 
and  flowers  were  placed  on  the  statue  by  the  President  of 
the  Association,  Mrs.  Frank  Morrison.  This  Association 
also  held  exercises  at  the  George  Washington  University. 

The  Georgia  State  Society  of  Washington  celebrated  this 
anniversary  with  a Lee  ball  at  the  L’Aiglon  Cafe  Salons,  which 
was  attended  by  wives  of  veterans  of  the  Southern  Relief 
Home,  as  well  as  by  representatives  of  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

* * * 

The  C.  S.  M.  A.  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  had  a most  successful 
year.  The  State  President,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields,  published  a 
booklet  on  “The  Influence  of  the  Cavalier  Upon  Our  Coun- 
try,” four  hundred  copies  of  which  have  been  sold.  She  also 
presented  a picture  of  General  Lee  to  St.  Matthew’s  Home  for 
Children,  a picture  of  Lee  and  Jackson  to  the  North  Dallas 
High  School,  and  a large  picture  of  Lee,  with  Confederate 
flags,  to  St.  Mary’s  College  for  Girls. 

Mrs.  Fields  has  been  appointed  District  Chairman  for 
several  counties  in  behalf  of  the  Children’s  Founders  Roll  of 
the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial. 

The  Dallas  Association  gave  a musicale  on  January  19  in 
honor  of  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson. 

* * * 

Our  President  General,  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  spent  the 
month  of  January  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  and  later  is  visiting 
at  Bartow  and  Plant  City,  with  occasional  trips  to  Tampa. 
She  will  probably  be  in  Florida  all  winter. 

* * * 

The  countless  friends  of  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford  will  be 
delighted  to  know  that  she  plans  to  attend  the  C.  S.  M.  A. 
convention  at  Tampa  and  is  preparing  a most  elaborate  and 
charming  entertainment  for  an  evening  of  the  convention. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle,  Poet  Laureate,  C.  S.  M.  A., 
and  her  sister,  Miss  Phcebe  Frazer,  will  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  winter  in  Florida  and  will  add  to  the  galaxy  of  brilliant 
women  in  attendance  upon  the  convention  in  April. 

Honoring  the  Mothers. 

Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong,  President  of  Jefferson  Davis 
Memorial  Association,  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  State  Presi- 
dent of  Southern  Memorial  Association  of  Oklahoma,  writes 
most  enthusiastically  of  their  work.  One  member,  Mrs. 
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William  Gault,  will  celebrate  her  one  hundred  and  first  birth- 
day on  February  22.  At  a recent  mothers’  birthday  party, 
Mrs.  Adelia  Neal,  of  Britton,  Okla.,  ninety-two  years  of  age, 
was  crowned  “Queen  of  Experience,”  seated  on  a throne  sur- 
rounded by  white  daisies,  and  a crown  of  them  made  a beauti- 
ful picture  to  hang  on  memory’s  wall. 


A CALL  FROM  THE  EDITOR. 

My  Dear  Memorial  Women:  I am  anxious  to  have  an  up-to- 
date,  revised  list  of  auxiliaries  of  different  States,  also  State 
officers.  My  present  list  is  most  incomplete,  and  I should 
like  to  hear  from  every  State  President  with  items  of  interest 
in  regard  to  work  being  carried  on.  With  your  cooperation 
we  can  make  our  page  one  to  be  scanned  with  interest  and 
treasured  as  a keepsake. 

Cordially,  Mary  Forrest  Bradley. 


GOLD  BAR  FOR  CENTENARIAN. 

May  I be  privileged  to  bring  loving  greetings  to  the  State 
Presidents  and  to  all  local  associations  in  the  Confederated 
Southern  Memorial  Association  to  our  beloved  and  distin- 
guished President  General  and  to  all  of  her  staff  officers? 
Greetings  and  best  wishes  for  the  entire  work,  a new  year  of 
lively  interest,  fine  and  lasting  achieving.  North  Carolina  is 
loyal  and  true  to  the  Confederate  cause,  and  we  are  keeping 
her  traditional  memories  green.  On  Sunday,  December  19, 
1926,  it  was  my  high  privilege  and  pleasure  to  ride  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  to  bestow  the  Bar  of  Honor  on  Mrs.  Julia 
Anne  Pridgen,  of  Currie,  N.  C.  She  celebrated  her  one  hun- 
dred and  third  birthday  anniversary  on  November  3,  1926. 
Her  eldest  son,  M.  M.  Pridgen,  served  throughout  the  war 
period  in  Brice’s  company,  under  General  Whiting;  a younger 
son  served  at  a tender  age  the  latter  part  of  the  war  in  rail- 
road construction  work;  her  husband  served  the  period  of  the 
war  in  constructive  foundry  work;  she  gave  of  her  personal 
best  work  for  the  soldiers,  three  of  them  her  own,  in  rearing 
and  providing  for  her  twelve  children  and  serving  her  neigh- 
bors as  general  helper,  adviser,  and  in  administering  medical 
service  when  and  where  physicians  were  unobtainable.  Mrs. 
Pridgen  is  typical  of  the  brave,  indomitable,  ingenius,  en- 
during, sacrificing  women  of  the  period  of  the  sixties.  She  is 
finely  preserved,  few  gray  hairs  showing  in  her  raven  locks, 
faculties  clear,  interested  in  home,  loved  ones,  and  affairs;  a 
fine  dinner  being  prepared  for  all  guests  assembled,  she  quick- 
ly leaves  off  conversing  and  repairs  to  the  rear  to  “hurry  up 
dinner.”  Her  daughters,  Misses  Marietta  and  Julia,  living 
with  their  mother,  were  supervising.  Her  son  and  youngest 
child,  Mr.  Rufus  D.  Pridgen,  the  faithful  head  of  the  house- 
hold, was  master  of  ceremonies.  His  mother  in  his  hands  is 
tenderly  cared  for.  After  dinner  we  repaired  to  the  rear  yard, 
he  entertaining  us  for  a brief  while  by  feeding  wild  birds  of 
the  semi-tropical,  Southern,  moss-laden  forests  near  by,  filling 
his  hands  with  pecan  nuts,  the  birds,  in  turn,  suddenly  light- 
ing on  his  hand  and,  in  every  instance  swiftly  taking  away  the 
largest  nut  piece. 

We  held  a brief,  pretty,  and  impressive  service,  another 
son,  Mr.  D.  L.  Pridgen,  conducting  the  devotional  part,  and 
Mr.  Rufus  D.  Pridgen,  designated  by  the  State  President, 
decorated  his  venerated,  venerable  mother  with  the  Bar  of 
Honor  bestowed  by  Mrs.  Jesse  Jackson  Yates,  of  Asheville, 
North  Carolina  State  President,  in  behalf  of  the  Confederated 
Southern  Memorial  Association  and  the  President  General, 
Mrs.  Arthur  McDermot  Wilson,  of  Atlanta  Ga. 

Cordially  and  fraternally,  Mrs  J.  J.  Yates, 

North  Carolina  State  President,  C.  S.  M.  A. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  CEMETERY  AT  FAYETTE- 
VILLE, ARK. 

BY  MISS  SUE  H.  WALKER,  PRESIDENT  FAYETTEVILLE  C.  S.  M.  A. 

The  Southern  Memorial  Association  of  this  place  has  re- 
cently had  a most  beautiful  and  imposing  entrance  to  our 
Silent  City  of  the  Dead.  Four  massive  pillars  of  native  stone, 
with  small  iron  gates  for  convenience  of  visitors,  and  a large 
double  gate  between  the  inside  pillars.  Surmounting  the 
double  gates  is  an  iron  arch,  with  “Confederate  Cemetery” 
in  bronze  lettering.  On  the  pillars  to  which  this  arch  is  at- 
tached are  bronze  tablets,  one  of  these  bearing  the  inscription 
“Owned  and  Cared  for  by  the  Southern  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, 1872 — 1926.”  Visitors  are  always  welcome,  and  many 
spend  a reverent  hour  amid  these  sacred  surroundings. 

The  location  is  beautiful.  Overlooking  the  city  and  beyond 
are  the  rare  blue  hills  of  the  Ozarks.  The  grounds  of  the 
cemetery  are  octagon  in  shape,  and  divided  into  eight  tri- 
angular sections,  with  the  apex  of  each  section  resting  at  the 
base  of  the  Confederate  monument,  which  is  in  the  center  o 
of  the  grounds.  Four  of  these  sections  are  for  graves,  alter- 
nating with  four  for  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  One  grave 
section  i=  to  Missouri  soldiers,  one  to  Texas,  one  to  Louisiana, 
and  one  to  Arkansas,  gathered  from  wayside  and  battle  fields 
of  Pea  Ridge  and  Prairie  Grove.  The  monument  is  of  beauti- 
ful gray  granite,  surmounted  by  a statue  in  copper  bronze  of  a 
private  soldier  at  parade  rest.  Near  the  base,  on  each  of  the 
four  sides,  is  carved  the  name  of  the  State  whose  grave  section 
it  fronts,  and  at  the  top  of  each  are  the  seal  and  coat  of  arms 
for  that  State.  The  front,  or  east  side,  faces  the  Arkansas 
section,  and  is  ornamented  with  the  Confederate  flag  and  the 
seal  of  the  Confederacy.  The  flag  is  beautifully  carved  in  the 
granite,  while  the  seal  is  of  copper  bronze.  On  the  panel  be- 
neath is  a bronze  cypress  wreath,  encircling  the  words,  “ Pro 
Patria,’’  under  this  the  Confederate  monogram,  upon  crossed 
palms  of  bronze,  and  then  comes  the  principal  inscription, 

“THESE  WERE  MEN 
WHOM  POWER  COULD  NOT  CORRUPT, 

WHOM  DEATH  COULD  NOT  TERRIFY, 

WHOM  DEFEAT  COULD  NOT  DISHONOR!” 

This  is  a part  of  the  beautiful  inscription  on  the  Con- 
federate monument  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Below  the  name  of 
the  State  (Arkansas)  is  in  modest  lettering:  “Erected  by  the 
Southern  Memorial  Association  of  Fayetteville,  Ark.”  On 
the  west  base,  facing  the  Texas  section,  is  inscribed,  “A 
Tribute  from  Southern  Women.”  On  the  north  and  south 
bases  are  carved  the  names  of  the  battle  fields — “Pea  Ridge” 
and  “Prairie  Grove.”  Military  emblems  in  copper  bronze 
ornament  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  cannons  of  granite  guard 
the  four  corners  of  the  base.  A curbing  of  white  stone,  twen- 
ty feet  square,  incloses  the  cement  foundation  surrounding 
the  monument,  giving  breadth  to  the  base.  The  bronze 
sentinel  on  the  summit  keeps  watch  and  ward  not  only  over 
the  victims  of  war,  but  other  veterans  of  that  terrible  conflict 
dying  since  then  have  claimed  a place  beside  their  former 
comrades  in  arms. 

The  cemetery  comprises  three  acres,  and  a resting  place  is 
offered  any  Southern  soldier  who  desires  it,  so  long  as  space 
remains. 

Our  cemetery  is  among  the  few  dedicated  solely  to  the  Con- 
federate dead.  At  the  head  of  the  Missouri  section  lies  the 
gallant  Gen.  W.  Y.  Slack,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge 
(called  Elkhorn  by  the  other  side).  Only  a few  commis- 
sioned officers  are  buried  here,  mostly  the  self-effacing  pri- 
vates, the  rank  and  file,  to  whose  courage  and  patriotism  no 
words,  no  monument  can  do  justice. 
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Sons  of  Confederate  IDeterans 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Commander  in  Chief,  Lake  Charles,  La. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

John  M.  Kinard,  Newberry,  S.  C Inspector  in  Chief 

John  A.  Ciiumbley,  Washington,  D.  C. ..  .Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  W.  H.  Scudder,  Mayersville,  Miss Surgeon  in  Chief 

Y.  R.  Beasley,  Tampa,  Fla Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  821  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Historian  in  Chief 

B.  T.  Leonard,  Duncan,  Okla Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  H.  M.  Hall,  Johnson  City,  Tenn Chaplain  in  Chief 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 


Lucius  L.  Moss,  Chairman  Lake  Charles,  La. 

N.  B.  Forres.,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

Charlie  M.  Brown Asheville,  N.  C. 

Sumter  L.  Lowry Tampa,  Fla. 

Edmond  R.  Wiles Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Jesse  Anthony,  7 Iowa  Circle Washington,  D.  C 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Charlie  M.  Brown,  Asheville,  N.  C.  .Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Sumter  L.  Lowry,  Tampa,  Fla Army  of  Tennessee 

Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Dr.  W.  E.  Quin,  Fort  Payne Alabama 

Dr.  Morgan  Smith,  Little  Rock Arkansas 


John  A.  Lee,  208  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. . .Central  Division 
Elton  O.  Pillow,  2413  North  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
Silas  W.  Fry,  245  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Eastern  Division 

John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy*,  Savannah Georgia 

J.  E.  Keller,  1109  Fincastle  Road,  Lexington Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  3124  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis Missouri 

John  M.  Witt,  Tupelo Mississippi 

J.  D.  Paul,  Washington North  Carolina 

L.  A.  Morton,  Duncan,  Okla Oklahoma 


A.  D.  Marshall,  1804  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Washington 

Pacific  Division. 


Reid  Elkins,  Greenville South  Carolina 

J.  L.  Highsaw,  Memphis Tennessee 

Lon  S.  Smith,  Austin Texas 

R.  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke Virginia 

E.  L.  Bell,  Lewisburg West  Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


THE  REUNION  AND  OTHER  INTERESTS 

The  reunion  and  convention  of  the  Confederate  Veterans 
and  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  will  be  held  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
April  5-8. 

Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  Tour  to  Havana  and 
Interior  Points  of  Cuba,  April  7-10,  1927. 

The  Peninsular  and  Occidental  Steamship  Company  will 
grant  reduced  rates  to  the  hereinafter  named  organizations  to 
Havana,  Cuba,  and  it  has  secured  reduced  rates  from  Havana, 
Cuba,  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  interior  of  Cuba  to  those 
who  take  advantage  of  this  excursion,  to  be  known  as  the 
“Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  Cuban  Tour." 

Organizations  Entitled  to  the  Reduced  Rates. 

1.  United  Confederate  veterans  and  immediate  members 
of  their  families  accompanying  them. 

2.  Bona  fide  members,  Sons  of  Confedrate  Veterans,  their 
wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  accompanying  them. 

3.  Bona  fide  members,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

4.  Bona  fide  members,  Children  of  the  Confederacy. 

5.  Bona  fide  members,  Confederated  Southern  Memorial 
Association. 

6.  Sponsors,  Chaperons,  Matrons,  and  Maids  of  the  U.  C. 
V.  and  S.  C.  V. 

Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  wishing  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  reduced  rate  must  be  prepared  to  show  their  1927 
membership  card  issued  by  the  general  organization. 

Tampa  is  making  great  preparations  for  its  guests.  Many 
side  trips  and  social  functions  are  being  provided  for  the 
Veterans,  Sons,  and  their  Official  Ladies.  An  excursion  to 
Havana,  Cuba,  has  been  arranged.  The  hotel  for  the  Sons’ 
Official  Headquarters  and  other  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  reunion  will  be  sent  you  at  an  early  date. 

Commanders  of  Brigades  and  Camps  should  immediately 
select  their  Official  Ladies  (one  Matron  of  Honor,  one  Sponsor, 
one  Chaperon,  and  three  Maids  of  Honor)  in  order  that  they 
may  have  time  to  make  their  arrangements  to  attend  the 
reunion.  As  soon  as  Official  Ladies  are  selected,  the  names 
and  addresses  should  immediately  be  sent  to  headquarters. 


Confederate  Flags  for  Decoration  Purposes. 

In  the  spring  of  1926,  Commander  W.  R.  Dancy,  of  Francis 
S.  Bartow  Camp,  No.  93  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  put  on  a little  campaign  for  the  sale  of  Con- 
federate battle  flags,  so  that  on  Memorial  Day  the  old  vet- 
erans could  see  their  colors  flying.  Within  six  weeks  one 
hundred  and  ten  of  these  flags  were  sold  in  that  city.  This 
resulted  in  a good  profit  to  the  Camp,  enabling  it  to  purchase, 
with  the  proceeds,  a neYv  Camp  flag  and  to  have  the  Camp's 
name  placed  on  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  at  Dallas  reunion.  But 
the  chief  benefit  was  the  wonderful  display  of  the  flags  on 
Memorial  Day  and  the  very  favorable  comments  of  the 
populace. 

This  success  inspired  Commander  Dancy  to  introduce  the 
resolution  at  the  last  convention  of  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  a committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  all  arrangements  for  the  manufacture,  pur- 
chase, and  resale  of  Confederate  battle  flags. 

Commander  Dancy  was  appointed  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. Col.  Lon  Smith,  of  Texas,  and  Dr.  Quinn,  of  Ala- 
bama, were  the  other  members  of  this  committee.  After 
three  to  four  months  of  effort  and  considerable  correspond- 
ence, the  exact  Confederate  battle  flag  was  found.  It  is  the 
one  adopted  by  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  in  1906 
and  reads  as  follows: 

“The  battle  flag  is  square,  having  a Greek  Cross  (saltier) 
of  blue,  edged  with  white,  with  thirteen  equal  five-pointed 
stars  upon  a red  field;  the  whole  bordered  with  white.’’ 

The  officers  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  were  ad- 
vised of  this  flag  being  selected  and  they  approved  it. 

More  correspondence  was  indulged  in  with  the  flag  fac- 
tories, and  the  committee  finally  found  a good  firm  to  make 
the  flags  and  supply  these  outfits  at  a reasonable  cost.  The 
flag  itself  is  made  of  durable  bunting,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  outfit,  consisting  of  a wooden  pole  twelve  feet  long,  a 
sidewalk  socket  of  galvanized  metal  for  holding  it,  a halyard 
and  a pulley  from  top  of  pole.  The  flag  itself  is  to  be  five 
feet  square. 

The  plan  of  sale  is  as  follows:  The  Division  Commanders 
obtain  the  flags  from  the  manufacturer  and  sell  them  to  the 
Camps,  and  they  in  turn  sell  to  the  public.  For  instance, 
any  individuals  who  want  flags  apply  to  a Camp  of  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans  for  the  number  of  Confederate  battle 
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flags  desired,  and  the  Camp  orders  them  from  the  Division 
Commander  of  that  Camp’s  Division,  who  in  turn  places  the 
order  with  the  factory. 

The  price  of  the  flag  and  outfit  is  $7  cash,  delivered. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  and  the  general  officers 
that  the  Division  Commanders  and  the  Camps  of  each  Di- 
vision make  special  efforts  to  sell  a number  of  these  flags. 

Texas  Division. 

The  following  constitutes  the  staff  of  the  Texas  Division 
for  the  current  year: 

Commander,  T.  A.  Bledsoe,  Abilene;  Adjutant  and  Chief 
of  Staff,  Edward  S.  McCarver,  Orange;  Assistant  Adjutant, 
T.  N.  Carswell,  Abilene;  Inspector,  Major  Grady  Kinsolving, 
Abilene;  Judge  Advocate,  W.  P.  Sebastin,  Breckenridge; 
Assistant  Judge  Advocate,  Elgin  Blalock,  Port  Arthur; 
Quartermaster,  George  A.  Foreman,  Orange;  Commissary, 
Judge  W.  R.  Hughes,  Longview;  Surgeon,  Dr.  W.  E.  Hub- 
bert,  Dallas;  Historian,  Max  Bentley,  Abilene;  Color  Bearer, 
Lon  a Smith,  Austin;  Chaplain,  Rev.  Jeff  Davis,  Snider. 

The  following  Brigade  Commanders  appointed  have  as- 
sumed their  duties  in  keeping  with  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  organization.  The  territory  of  each  brigade  is 
that  comprising  the  Congressional  District  in  which  the  ap- 
pointee resides: 

First  Brigade,  H.  S.  Brashear,  Texarkana;  Second  Brigade, 
H.  C.  Crawford,  Port  Arthur;  Fourth  Brigade,  W.  J.  Rhea, 
McKinney;  Fifth  Brigade,  W.  H.  Reid,  Dallas;  Sixth  Brigade, 
Judge  W.  C.  Davis,  Bryan;  Eighth  Brigade,  Thomas  B.  Lewis, 
Houston;  Ninth  Brigade,  Dr.  W.  W.  Bouldin,  Bay  City; 
Tenth  Brigade,  A.  W.  Tabor,  Austin;  Eleventh  Brigade, 
R.  B.  Harrison,  Waco;  Twelfth  Brigade,  Henry  Canfield, 
Fort  Worth;  Thirteenth  Brigade,  George  M.  Hopkins,  Den- 
ton; Fifteenth  Brigade,  J.  J.  Cox,  Brownsville;  Sixteenth 
Brigade,  John  E.  Quaid,  El  Paso;  Eighteenth  Brigade,  T.  P. 
Russell,  Plainview. 

Alabama  Division. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Quin,  Commander  Alabama  Division,  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  Sons  to  serve  on  his  staff  for  the  re- 
union to  be  held  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  April  5-8,  1927. 

Adjutant  and  Chief  of  Staff,  J.  C.  Nichols,  Fort  Payne; 
Inspector,  Thomas  C.  Dobbs,  Birmingham;  Judge  Advocate, 
Judge  J.  T.  Heflin,  Roanoke;  Quartermaster,  B.  C.  O’Rear, 
Attalla;  Surgeon,  Dr.  John  B.  Stewart,  Attalla;  Historian, 
W.  A.  Rose,  Birmingham;  Color  Bearer,  Will  Neal,  Cullman; 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Frank  Price,  Jasper. 

Florida  Division. 

Commander  John  Z.  Reardon,  of  the  Florida  Division,  has 
appointed  on  his  staff  for  the  Tampa  reunion  the  following: 

Lieutenant  Commander,  W.  B.  Hopkins,  Tampa;  Lieu- 
tenant Commander,  John  L.  Fain,  Tallahassee;  Adjutant  and 
Chief  of  Staff,  Jordan  B.  Royall,  Jacksonville;  Assistant 
Adjutant,  M.  W.  Turnley,  Fort  Meade;  Treasurer,  George 
L.  Henderson,  Tallahassee;  Quartermaster,  R.  W.  Ervin, 
Ocala;  Judge  Advocate,  Joseph  H.  Bell,  Ocala;  Surgeon, 
Dr.  B.  J.  Bond,  Tallahassee;  Historian,  William  T.  Gary, 
Ocala;  Color  Sergeant,  George  M.  Dorman,  Tallahassee; 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Bunyan  Stephens,  Tallahassee;  Inspector, 
W.  A.  Bass,  Tallahassee. 

Brigade  Commanders. 

First  Brigade,  T.  R.  Beazley,  Tampa;  Second  Brigade, 
L.  W.  Lowrie,  Tallahassee;  Third  Brigade,  A.  L.  Jackson, 


Gainesville;  Fourth  Brigade,  J.  J.  Gerig,  Ocala;  Fifth  Brigade, 
C.  J.  Ferrell,  Crawfordville;  Sixth  Brigade,  D.  W.  Parfitt, 
Jacksonville. 

Mississippi  Division. 

Commander  John  M.  Witt,  of  the  Mississippi  Division, 
has  appointed  the  following  staff  officers: 

Adjutant  and  Chief  of  Staff,  W.  F.  Riley,  Tupelo;  Inspector, 
J.  E.  Brown,  Ripley;  Judge  Advocate,  Alexander  Currie, 
Hattiesburg;  Quartermaster,  R.  L.  Cobb,  Verona;  Commis- 
sary, L.  R.  Cotes,  Tupelo;  Surgeon,  Dr.  R.  D.  Sessions, 
Natchez;  Historian,  R.  E.  Wilson,  Jackson;  Color  Sergeant, 
Barney  Eaton,  Gulfport;  Chaplain,  Rev.  J.  A.  Christian, 
Tupelo. 

Brigade  Commanders. 

First  Brigade,  V.  M.  Roby,  Tylertown;  Second  Brigade, 
J.  P.  Cagle,  Louisville;  Third  Brigade,  J.  C.  Davis,  Houston; 
Fourth  Brigade,  Marshall  M.  Spiars,  Mayersville;  Fifth 
Brigade,  E.  B.  Harris,  Brookhaven;  Sixth  Brigade,  Samuel 
Albrecht,  Vicksburg;  Seventh  Brigade,  Richard  Wooten, 
Gulfport;  Eighth  Brigade,  M.  T.  Bynum,  Jackson. 

Little  Rock  to  Ask  Veterans  to  Convene  There. 

E.  R.  Wiles,  Commander  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment of  the  S.  C.  V.,  was  named  chairman  of  a committee  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  to 
hold  their  1928  convention  in  Little  Rock.  The  meeting, 
which  was  held  at  the  Hotel  LaFayette,  was  called  by  Mr. 
Wiles,  and  was  attended  by  representatives  of  all  the  Con- 
federate veteran  organizations  of  the  city. 

Others  who  were  named  on  the  committee  with  Com- 
mander Wiles  are:  Vice  chairman,  Mrs.  George  R.  Hughes, 
State  President  U.  D.  C.;  J.  R.  Riley,  Jr.;  Gen.  M.  D.  Vance, 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Wilson,  Memorial 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.;  Mrs.  T.  J.  Cypert,  Keller  Chapter,  U.  D. 
C.;  Mrs.  George  B.  Gill,  Past  President,  U.  D.  C.;  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Rudisill,  Past  President  Memorial  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.;  Mrs. 
Robert  Heriot,  Registrar,  Keller  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.;  Dr. 
Morgan  Smith,  Division  Commander  for  Arkansas;  and 
A.  E.  Dobyns,  Commander  Robert  C.  Newton  Camp,  S.  C.  V. 

New  Camp  at  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

A new  Camp  was  recently  organized  at  Clemson  College, 
S.  C.  The  officers  are  as  follows: 

Commander,  W.  W.  Klugh;  First  Lieutenant  Commander, 
J.  E.  Hunter;  Second  Lieutenant  Commander,  C.  L.  Morgan; 
Adjutant,  J.  C.  Littlejohn;  Treasurer,  S.  W.  Evans;  Quarter- 
master, A.  C.  Jenkins;  Judge  Advocate,  H.  W.  Barre;  Surgeon, 
L,  J.  Goodman;  Historian,  B.  H.  Johnson;  Color  Sergeant, 
J.  H.  Mitchel;  Chaplain,  G.  H.  Hodges. 

Camp  at  Kershaw,  S.  C.,  Organized. 

On  February  3,  1927,  Camp  T.  F.  Clyburn,  No.  607,  was 
organized.  The  officers  are  as  follows: 

Commander,  T.  B.  Clyburn,  Kershaw;  First  Lieutenant 
Commander,  L.  D.  Simpson;  Adjutant,  J.  C.  Massey;  Treas- 
urer, D.  B.  Dye;  Quartermaster,  E.  J.  Bailey;  Historian,  Joe 
Hough. 

Virginia  Division. 

Commander  R.  G.  Lamkin,  of  the  Virginia  Division,  S.  C. 
V.,  has  appointed  Mrs.  Glenn  P.  Anderson,  Roanoke,  Va., 
as  Sponsor  for  the  Tampa  reunion.  Mrs.  Charles  Norman, 
Richmond,  is  Matron  of  Honor,  and  the  Chaperon  is  Mrs. 
Bert  Plegar,  Christianburg.  The  Maids  of  Honor  are:  Miss 
Marion  Ewing,  Charlottesville;  Miss  Caroline  Parkinson, 
Warrenton;  and  Miss  Mary  Layman  Pendleton,  Roanoke. 
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(Continued  from  page  113.) 

Gen.  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson. 

Did  the  people  of  the  South  believe  that  slavery  was  right? 

No,  not  as  a principle;  and  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and 
Georgia  had  strongly  opposed  its  introduction,  but  after  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  recognized  the  slaves 
as  property,  and  the  wealth  of  the  South  was  largely  invested 
in  negroes,  they  did  not  feel  it  was  just  to  submit  to  wholesale 
robbery. 

How  were  the  slaves  treated? 

With  great  kindness  and  care  in  nearly  all  cases,  a cruel 
master  being  rare  and  lost  the  respect  of  his  neighbors  if  he 
treated  his  slaves  badly.  Self-interest  would  have  prompted 
good  treatment  if  a higher  feeling  of  humanity  had  not. 

What  was  the  feeling  of  the  slaves  toward  their  masters? 

They  were  faithful  and  devoted  and  were  always  ready  and 
willing  to  serve  them. 

How  did  they  behave  during  the  War  between  the  States? 

They  nobly  protected  and  cared  for  the  wives  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  field  and  widows  without  protectors;  though  often 
prompted  by  the  enemies  of  the  South  to  burn  and  plunder 
the  homes  of  their  master  they  were  always  true  and  loyal. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REUNION,  U.  C.  V. 

Round-Trip  Tickets.— For  the  reunion  of  United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  tickets  will  be  sold  only  to 
those  presenting  official  certificates — blue  for  veterans  and 
members  of  their  immediate  families  who  accompany  them  and 
pink  for  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, and  Children  of  the  Confederacy,  Sponsors,  Maids, 
Chaperons,  and  Matrons. 

From  Southeastern  Passenger  Association  Territory. 

Round  Trip  Rates. — East  of  Mississippi  River  and  south  of 
Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers,  including  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Cincinnati,  Portsmouth,  and  Ironton,  Ohio;  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
and  intermediate  stations  to  Louisville,  Evansville,  and  Cairo — ■ 
For  Holders  of  Blue  Certificates. — One  cent  per  mile  in  each 
direction. 

For  Holders  of  Pink  Certificates. — One  fare  for  round  trip. 
Dales  of  Sale. — April  2-7 , inclusive,  and  for  such  trains  as 
are  scheduled  to  reach  Tampa  by  noon,  April  8. 

Final  Return  Limit. — Purchasers  must  reach  home  by  mid- 
night of  May  5,  1927. 

Stop  Overs.- — At  all  stations,  both  directions,  as  long  as 
desired  within  final  return  limit  as  above.  Apply  to  con- 
ductor approaching  stop-over  point. 

From  Southwestern  Passenger  Association  Territory. 

West  of  Mississippi  River  and  Generally  South  of  Missouri 
River  and  Kansas- Nebraska  Line. 

Round  Trip  Rates. — Made  by  adding  one  fare  to  Mississipp1 
River  gateways  to  each  of  the  two  rates  applying  therefrom. 
Same  assignment  and  value  of  certificates  as  heretofore 
shown. 

Dates  of  Sale. — From  Kansas  March  3 1 -April  5.  From  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  April  1 to  6.  From  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  April  2 to  7. 

Final  Return  Limit. — May  5.  Stop  overs  each  direction  as 
shown  above. 


From  Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
Territory. 

New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  all  States 
West  to  Pacific  Ocean;  South  of  Portland. 

Round  Trip  Rates. — One  way  fare  to  Tampa  for  the  round 
trip. 

Dates  of  Sale. — March  27  to  April  3,  inclusive. 

Final  Return  Limit. — May  10.  Conditions  of  stop  overs 
as  heretofore  shown  to  apply. 

From  all  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  the  railroads 
have  declined  to  make  any  reduced  rates.  Veterans  and  others 
in  the  classes  named  should  purchase  the  regular  rate  tickets 
to  Washington,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  other 
points  as  shown  and  repurchase  at  the  reduced  fares  indicated 
above  applying  from  those  points. 

Tickets  -will  not  need  to  be  validated  at  Tampa  or  at  any  other 
point. 

Side  trip  round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold  by  all  lines  at  Tampa 
to  Florida  points  south  of  a line  drawn  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Benson  and  Orange  City  Junctions.  Tickets  sold  April 
8 to  15,  inclusive,  and  good  to  May  5. 

To  Havana,  Cuba. — The  Peninsular  and  Occidental  Steam- 
ship Company  will  sell  for  their  steamship  Cuba,  leaving 
Port  Tampa  Thursday,  April  7,  round  trip  tickets  to  Havana, 
Cuba,  at  $40  plus  government  tax  of  S3,  good  for  return  on 
their  steamship  leaving  Havana  April  9,  12,  and  16.  These 
tickets  include  meals  and  berth  while  at  sea  in  both  direc 
tions. 

Blue  Certificates  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  general 
officers,  and  by  them  into  the  hands  of  Brigade  Commanders, 
who  will  distribute  them  to  Camps  under  their  jurisdiction. 
Pink  Certificates  are  supplied  to  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  members  of  the  Confederated 
Memorial  Association,  and  Children  of  the  Confederacy  by 
Col.  Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Adjutant  General,  S.  C.  V.,  Law 
Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

Sleeping  and  dining  cars,  occupied  by  and  operated  for 
patrons,  will  be  parked  at  Tampa  at  rate  of  S12  per  day, 
which  includes  switching  charges,  lights,  water,  and  sanita- 
tion. 

Optional  routes  by  which  passengers  going  one  way  may 
return  via  certain  other  routes  within  the  State  of  Florida  and 
in  Southeastern  Georgia  have  been  arranged  and  will  be  given 
by  ticket  agents  as  well  as  routes,  schedules,  berth  reserva- 
tions, etc. 

Hotels. — -The  Tampa  Bay  Hotel  will  be  the  Headquarters 
Hotel.  The  Housing  Committee  publishes  a list  of  sixteen 
other  hotels  at  varying  rates;  list  furnished  on  application. 
Usual  provision  will  be  made  for  Veterans. 

C.  A.  DeSaussurk, 
Quartermaster  General,  U.  C.  I'. 

Memphis,  Term. 


"As  silent  and  swift  as  the  weaver's  thread, 
Or  an  arrow’s  flying  gleam; 

As  soft  as  the  languorous  breezes  hid 
That  lift  the  willow's  golden  lid 
And  ripple  the  golden  stream — 

One  after  another  we  see  them  pass 
Down  the  dint-lighted  stair 
And  hear  the  sound  of  their  steady  tread 
In  the  steps  of  the  years  long  since  dead, 
As  beautiful  and  fair.” 
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SOUVENIR  BOOK  OF  THE  TAMPA  REUNION. 

A beautiful  book  containing  the  photographs  of  Confederate  Veterans,  Sons  of 
Veterans,  Sponsors,  Maids,  and  others  connected  with  the  reunion  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
printed  in  colors,  will  be  gotten  out  by  George  B.  Bowling,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Write 
him  for  information. 


OLD  BOOKS. 

A recent  purchase  of  scarce  old  books  enables  the  Veteran  to  make  an  especially 


good  offering  this  month  in  the  following: 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon $5.00 

Shelby  and  His  Men.  By  John  N.  Edwards 5.00 

Scraps  from  the  Prison  Table.  By  Col.  Joe  Barbiere 5.00 

Stuart’s  Cavalry  Campaign.  By  John  N.  Mosby 4.00 


The  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Va.,  is  interested  in  collect- 
ing materials  on  the  War  between  the 
States,  such  as  letters,  papers,  clippings, 
books,  etc.,  and  anyone  having  such 
things  to  donate  will  find  a safe  de- 


pository there.  Write  in  advance  of 
sending  to  Mr.  William  M.  Brown,  in 
care  of  the  University,  and  he  can  let 
you  know  of  the  acceptability  of  the 
donation,  since  there  are  some  things 
which  could  not  be  placed. 


From  All  Causes.  Head  Noises  and  Other  Ear 
Troubles  Easily  and  Permanently  Relieved! 

Thousands  who  were 
formerly  deaf,  now 
hear  distinctly  every 
sound — even  whispers 
do  not  escape  them. 
Their  life  of  loneliness 
has  ended  and  all  is  now 
joy  and  sunshine.  The 
impaired  or  lacking  por- 
tions of  their  ear  drum3 
have  been  reinforced  by 
simple  little  devices, 
scientifically  construct- 
ed for  that  special  pur- 
pose. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

often  called  “Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears” 

are  restoring  perfect  hearing  in  every  condition  of 
deafness  or  defective  hearing  from  causes  such  as 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds, 
Perforated,  Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed  Drums, 
Discharge  from  Ears,  etc.  No 

matter  what  the  case  or  how  long  stand- 
ing it  is,  testimonials  received  show  mar- 
velous results.  Common -Sense  Drums 

strengthen  the  nerves  of  the  ears  and  con- 
centrate the  sound  waves  on  one  point  of 
the  natural  drums,  thus  success- 
fully restoring  perfect  hearing 
where  medical  skill  even  fails  to 
help.  They  are  made  of  a soft 
sensitized  mater. al,  comfortable 
and  safe  to  wear.  They  are  easi- 
ly adjusted  by  the  wearer 
out  of  sight  when  worn. 

What  has  done  so  much  for 
thousands  of  others  will  help  you. 

Don’t  delay.  Write  today  for 
our  FREE  168  page  Book  on 
Deafness— giving  you  full  par- 
ticulars. 

Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.,  (Inc.)  in  Position 
397  Todd  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Rev.  R.  A.  Buckner,  Penney  Farms, 
Fla.,  is  anxious  to  locate  his  father’s 
sword,  of  which  he  writes:  “My  father, 
Col.  Allen  Buckner,  79th  Illinois  In- 
fantry, was  severely  wounded  at  Rocky 
Face  Ridge,  Ga.,  May  9,  1864,  and 
there  lost  his  sword,  which  had  his 
name  engraved  on  the  blade  near  the 
hilt.  Any  information  that  will  aid  me 
in  the  recovery  of  that  sword  will  be 
thankfully  received.” 


John  R.  Crawford,  a veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  who  gave 
four  sons  to  the  World  War  (all  killed), 
is  an  invalid  inmate  of  the  National 
Soldiers’  Home  of  Virginia.  For  pastime 
he  is  making  a collection  of  stamps,  and 
asks  for  contributions  from  people  who 
may  have  an  accumulation  of  old  cor- 
respondence. Send  the  envelope  with 
stamp  attached.  He  was  formerly  a 
newspaper  man  connected  with  some 
of  the  dailies  of  New  York  City.  Ad- 
dress him  in  care  of  Hospital  Ward  No. 
1,  National  Soldiers’  Home,  Va. 


Old  Southern  Songs  of  the 
F*eriod  of  the  Confederacy 

THE  DIXIE  TROPHY  COLLECTION 
Winner  of  the  Dixie  Loving  Cup 
Compiled  by  KATE  E.  STATON 
F»rice,  One  Dollar 
SAMUEL  FRENCH:  PUBLISHER 
25  West  Forty-Filth  Street,  New  York 


“Lest 

We 

Forget” 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  2.0  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

IMP-  PRICE,  SLSO  EACH 
F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla,  Ala. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  DIXIE 


T TPON  the  Daughters  of  the  South  devolves  an  obligation  as  sacred  as  high 
^ heaven — an  obligation  to  keep  ever  before  her  children  the  lofty  ideals  or 
chivalry  for  which  the  South  has  always  stood.  It  is  she  alone  who  must  in- 
still in  them  a reverence  for  the  heroic  men  and  for  the  patriotic  memories  of 
a ‘storm-cradled  nation.’  The  broadest  duty  to  her  country  demands  this  serv- 
ice at  her  hands.  As  the  divinely  appointed  guardian  and  teacher  of  the  young, 
it  is  to  her  that  the  youth  of  the  South  must  look  for  instruction.” 


“AMPLITUDE  of  KNOWLEDGE”  for  a vital  duty 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  Daughter  of  the  South  to  inculcate  Southern  truths  at  the 
home  fireside;  and  to  supply  her  with  the  necessary  means  for  performing  this  task  with 
thoroughness  the  LIBRARY  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE  has  been  provided.  It 
should  appeal  to  her  as  no  other  work  has  ever  done  or  can  ever  do.  Why?  Because  it 
reflects  the  innermost  soul  of  the  South.  It  reveals  the  wealth  of  thought,  of  sentiment, 
and  of  character  by  which  the  Cavalier  race  has  ever  been  distinguished.  It  constitutes 
the  fullest,  the  strongest,  and  the  most  complete  defense  of  our  people  which  has  ever 
been  made  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  There  is  no  sinister  sectionalism  reflected,  our 
thoughts  are  centered  on  sectionalism  as  it  relates  to  home  and  interest  and  affection  for 
one’s  neighbors.” 


LIBRARY  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE,  within  its  seventeen  volumes,  by  each 
of  its  8,000  pages,  furnishes  history,  traditions  pressed  through  its  Literature.  It  should 
become  the  treasure  of  each  household,  the  beacon  light  for  our  children,  and  does  per- 
petuate the  contributions  of  the  South  in  American  letters. 

FIIXOUY  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY  FOR  OFFER  TO  THE  VETERAN’S  READERS 

THE  MARTIN  & HOYT  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  P.  O.  Box  986,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Please  mail  prices,  terms,  and  description  of  the  LIBRARY  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE  to 

Name 

Mailing  Address 
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